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HE garden is going to wake! 
The birds in their nests will sing 
While the bending branches bud and break 


Into the leaves of spring. 


—Author unknown. 
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Deafness in Plays and Stories 


By Harriet AnprEws MontaGue 


HE state of being deaf is not 
[arama It does not lend itself 

readily to any of the situations— 
thirty-seven or fifty-seven, as you will— 
which are supposed to furnish material 
for the groundwork of plays. Dumbness 
seems to appeal to the imaginative mind 
more intensely than its concomitant in- 
firmity. In stories where the leading 
character is deaf and without speech, it 
is always the dumbness that is accentu- 
ated, which may perhaps be only another 
illustration of the fact proved in life, 
that deafness is never so great a tragedy 
as the dearth of language which may 
or may not accompany it. 

When you stop to think about it, the 
very sound of the word dumb is more 
arresting than the word deaf. Take 
the very poetic use of it in Tennyson’s 
Lancelot and Elaine: 

“An old, dumb, myriad wrinkled man.” 


“And Lancelot marveled at that wordless man.” 

And the unforgettable picture, 

“Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead, 
Oar’d by the dumb, went upward with the flood. 

The writer does not even mention the 
fact that the old man was deaf, although 
he probably was. 

There are poignant references to deaf- 
ness, however, in all literature. None, 
to me, is more provocative of thought 
than the Levitical commandment, “Curse 
not the deaf,’ which seems to give the 
whole problem a more sympathetic and 
comprehensive consideration than it 


generally receives. In a very old book 
of proverbs there are two aphorisms 
that refer to authentic characteristics of 
deaf persons. One of them, “Deaf men 
are quick-eyed and distrustful,” might 
have been written by a teacher of lip- 
reading. The other, “Deaf men go away 
with the blame,’ has served as the 
ground plot for more than one story 
and melodrama, for it is a favorite 
theme to portray a deaf and dumb man 
who is blamed for something he did not 
do, and complicate the plot by his in- 
ability to express his innocence. Another 
fruitful plot idea is that of a deaf mute 
who has been robbed or otherwise im- 
posed on, and made to suffer injustice 
he cannot comprehend. 

An interesting old play by Thomas 
Holcroft, called The Deaf and Dumb, 
was published in 1785. The deaf and 
dumb boy is Julio, Count of Harancour, 
ward of M. Darlemont, who, in order 
to get possession of his ward’s prop- 
erty, abandons him when very young in 
the streets of Paris. Here the boy is 
rescued by the Abbé de 1’ Epée, who 
brings him up under the name of 
Theodore. The boy, being recognized by 
his old nurse and others, Darlemont 
confesses his crime and Julio is restored 
to his rank and inheritance. 

It is easy to see that the inception of 
this play came with the dramatist’s 
realization of the possibilities in the 
work done by the Abbé de 1’ Epée among 
the deaf and the poignancy of his suc- 
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cess in breaking down the walls with 
which mutism surrounds the spirit. 

Stories about deaf and dumb people 
are often very sad. In Turgenieff’s 
Mumu, that ineffable picture of a man’s 
love for a little dog, we have all the 
tragedy of the untaught deaf revealed 
with the flashlight of genius. Gerasim, 
the huge, powerfully built deaf mute, is 
a serf belonging to a selfish, self-cen- 
tered old noblewoman, who rules her 
household according to the old tradition 
that the master is absolute monarch over 
the destinies of his slaves. Gerasim 
falls in love with Tatiana, whom the 
silly, obstinate old woman designs for 
another man. The deaf man’s formid- 
able physical make-up has caused the 
other servants to respect his rights, and 
knowing that he desires Tatiana they 
have tto think out a way to bring about 
the marriage which the mistress has or- 
dered and at the same time avoid the 
wrath of Gerasim. They hit upon the 
plan’ of making Tatiana appear to be 
drunk, and thus disgust Gerasim, who 
abhors drunkenness above all things. 
The plan works, Tatiana passes out of 
his life, and his whole devotion is given 
to a little dog he has saved from drown- 
ing. The puppy, Mumu, an intelligent, 
lovable creature, comes under the erratic 
mistress’ displeasure, and she orders it 
killed. After trying in vain to hide his 
friend, Gerasim at last carries out the 
order, drowns Mumu, and then departs 
from Moscow forever. At the country 
village where he was born, he estab- 
lishes himself again, and lives out his 
life, the best worker on the farm, re- 
spected because of his great strength, 
but without friend or love, and lonely 
to the end. 

And yet, with all this tragedy, the 
story is not depressing. The relentless 
Russian realism shows forth all the bet- 
ter, as actualities, the fine character of 
the deaf man: his loyalty, his reliability, 
his innate self-esteem. He is the most 
sought-for worker in the village when 
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there is heavy field work to be done, 
and after he is taken to Moscow, even 
the self-centered old mistress is im- 
pressed with his general excellence as 
an employee. His intuitive sense of 
decency and pride shines through the 
whole story.: He will not appear before 
his mistress to ask for Tatiana until 
he has a new coat. He will not have 
anything to do with a drunken person. 
He asks for no sympathy in his bereave- 
ment. And finally, in spite of all the 
successive disappointments which loom 
so terribly in his narrow life, he is self- 
sustained and self-reliant to the last. 
Shakespeare has no deaf characters, 
although there is a slight reference to 
the fact that Julius Caesar was hard of 
hearing. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 


Caesar says to Antony. This is just 
another evidence of Shakespeare’s match- 
less insight into human character. We 
know that Antony is regarded by Caesar 
as a friend, and that he would not have 
mentioned his deafness to Cassius, for 
instance, whom he distrusted and dis- 
liked. 

Falstaff once tried to avoid an un- 
pleasant encounter with the Lord Chief 
Justice by pretending to be deaf. 


Go thou, tell him I am deaf. 
The obedient page announces, 

You must speak louder, my master is deaf. 
To which the Chief Justice replies, 


I am sure he is, to the hearing of anything good. 
Go, pluck him by the elbow. 


The story of the husband who chose 
voluntarily to have a doctor make him 
deaf because his wife talked too much 
is told by Rabelais and retold by Anatole 
France. In Rabelais, the unfortunate 
man 

“espoused and married a dumb wife. The 
good, honest man, her husband, was very 
earnestly urgent to have the fillet of her 
tongue untied, and would needs have her speak 
by any means. At his desire, some pains 


were taken on her and partly by the industry 
of the physician, other part by the experience 
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of the surgeon, the encyliglotte which she had 
under her tongue being cut, she spoke, and 
spoke again; yea, within a few hours she 
spoke so loud, so much, so fiercely, and so 
long, that her poor husband returned to the 
same physician for a recipe to make her hold 
her peace. ‘There are,’ quoth the physician, 
‘many proper remedies in our art to make 
dumb women speak, but there are none that 
ever I could learn therein to make them silent. 
The only cure which I have found out is their 
husbands’ deafness.’ The wretch became with- 
in a few weeks thereafter, by virtue of some 
drugs, charms or en- 
chantments, which the 
physician had pre- 
scribed to him, so 
deaf, that he could 
not have heard the 
thundering of nineteen 
hundred cannons at a 
salvo. His wife, per- 
ceiving that indeed he 
was deaf as a door- 
nail, and that her 
scolding was but in 
vain, sith that he 
heard her not, she 
grew stark mad.” 


Anatole France 
expanded this epi- 
sode into a two-act 
farce called “The 
Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb 
Wife,’ and, with 
his supreme gift 
for social _ satire, 
included in it many 
other things, such 
as the high cost of 
living, the extrava- 
gance of fashions 
in clothes, the servant question, the dif- 
ferences of various schools of medicine, 
the loquacity of wives, and so forth. 
He follows Rabelais’ story very closely, 
however. 

Judge Leonard Botal has married a 
beautiful woman who is dumb. After 
a few weeks he grows tired of the 
situation. 


Catherine in “The 


“What,” he exclaims, “with having a dumb 
wife, I’m going dumb myself. Sometimes I 
catch myself using signs as she does. The 
other day, on the Bench, I even pronounced 
judgment in pantomime, and condemned a man 
to the galleys, just by dumb show and gesticu- 
lation.” 

He also expresses his idea that a judge re- 





* Tis delicious! I can’t hear a thing.” O. P. 
Heggie and Lillah McCarthy as Botal and 
Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife” 
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quires “a good-looking wife, to receive the 
suitors pleasantly, and, by subtle suggestions, 
gently bring them to the point of making 
proper presents, so that their cases may re- 
ceive more careful attention. People need to 
be encouraged to make proper presents. But 
this al dumb thing, Catherine, gets nothing 
at all.” 


He sends for a doctor to operate on 
his wife and restore her speech. The 
operation is successfully performed, but 
Catherine so re- 
joices in her new- 
found power of 
expression that she 
makes use of it in 
and out of season. 
She hounds her 
husband with con- 
versation until he 
is frantic: 


“Here comes Madame 
de la Bruine, the at- 
torney’s wife! She’s 
got on a_ silk-lined 
hood and a_ heavy 
puce-colored cape over 
her brocade gown... 
My dear, we shall 
have for supper to- 
night some _ minced 
mutton and _ what's 
left of that goose one 
of your suitors gave 
us.... The cost of 
living is getting high- 
er all thetime. Chick- 
ens and salads and 
fruit have all gone 
up so... . Yes, that’s 
what we’re coming to. 
No home life any 
more. Why, a capon, or a partridge, or a 
hare, cost less all stuffed and roasted in the 
bake shop than if you buy them alive at the 
market.... My dear, I shan’t say another 
word. I won’t even open my lips.... Sh, 
didn’t you hear a cry of fire? Is there any- 
thing so terrifying as a fire? Last year I 
saw the houses on Exchange Bridge burn up. 

Now, don’t be cross dear, I’m not saying 
- WOE. ss What’s the matter, my dear? 
You seem excited... .. 


She goes on talking, following him 
about the house, until he takes refuge 
on top of the cupboard in a vain effort 
to continue his brief. She climbs a lad- 
der in order to carry on the conversation. 
At last, in despair of ever again being 
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able to work, he sends for the physician 
who has thrust this bane upon him. 


“Alas, your honor!” replies the doctor, 
“There is no elixir, balm, magisterium, opiate, 
unguent, ointment, local application, electuary, 
nor panacea, that can cure the excess of 
glottal activity in woman. Treacle and or- 
vietano would be without virtue, and all the 
herbs described by Dioscorides would have no 
fect, «:..: For the clack of a wife, there’s 
but one cure in life. Let her husband be deaf. 
’Tis the only relief.” ... 

“Make me really deaf? Oh?” 

“Certainly, I can cure you at once, and for 
all time of your wife’s 
verbal hypertrophy, by 
means of cophosis. 

“By cophosis? What 
is cophosis? 

“Tis what is vul- 
garly called deafness. 
Do you see any dis- 
advantage in becom- 
ing deaf? 

“Certainly I do.! 

“You are a Judge. 
What disadvantage is 
there in a Judge’s 
being deaf?” 


Master Adam, a 
friend of Master 


Botal’s, here inter- 
venes: 


“None at all. Be- 
lieve me, I am a 
practicing lawyer. 


There is none at all. 
Quite the contrary. 
Master Leonard Botal 
could then hear neith- 
er lawyers nor pro- 
secutors, and so would 
run no risk of being 
deceived by a lot ot lies.” 


“That’s true,” observes Leonard thought- 
fully. rye 
“He will judge all the better,” insisted 


Master Adam. 

Master Botal submits to being made 
deaf, and at first is charmed with such 
a state of being—‘‘’Tis delicious. I 
can’t hear a thing”’ But when his 
wife learns that her conversation does 
not reach him, she is so angry that she 
goes mad and bites him and all the com- 
pany, who go mad in unison and ring 
down the curtain to a rousing song. 

About five years ago deafness and 
lip-reading made their appearance on the 
screen. George Arliss starred in a film, 








George Arliss (left) and E. L. LaCrosse, in 
“The Man Who Played God” 
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the name of which, altered from “The 
Silent Voice,” to “The Man Who Played 
God,” is somewhat indicative of the ex- 
travagance with which the lip-reading 
idea was portrayed. It is a pity that 
the whole production, an excellent one 
in the main, was marred by this exag- 
geration. The hero, a musician, is 
deafened by a bomb thrown into a hall 
where he is conducting a concert before 
a royal audience. The composer, ren- 
dered totally deaf, 
tries all manner of 
cures, and, finding 
that he cannot get 
well and that he 
no longer takes 
satisfaction. in his 
music, is about to 
commit. suicide. 
His faithful serv- 
ant saves him by 
putting the idea of 
lip-reading before 
him. The mu- 
sician _ reluctantly 
consents to secure 
a teacher of lip- 
reading. 


At this point in 
the drama, the di- 
rector and Mr. Ar- 
liss decided that 
they had better 
have a_ little first-hand knowledge 
of deafness. Seeking information 
of Dr. E. L. LaCrosse, then associate 
principal of the Wright Oral School, 
they prevailed on him to come over to 
the studio and help things along. Dr. 
LaCrosse spent a busy Saturday en- 
deavoring to curb the director, who 
planned, among other impossibilities, to 
have the lip-reader, standing in the win- 
dow of a_ seventh-story room, read, 
through a spy glass, the lips of people 
sitting on a bench in the park across 
the street. After convincing the director 
of the impossibility of this, Dr. La- 
Crosse acted in the film as lip-reading 
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A Scene from “The Man Who Played God” 


instructor to the deafened musician, and 
in the end not only taught the hero lip- 
reading, but taught the makers of the 
picture to cut out a little of the lip- 
reading prowess as originally portrayed. 

In the version finally exhibited, the 
hero’s powers are still a little too miracu- 
lous. He reads the lips through a spy- 
glass—though not from the seventh 
story—and he reads whole life stories 
of perfect strangers who accommodating- 
ly tell their histories to one another 
on the convenient bench. With the 
knowledge thus obtained of their troubles 
and how to help them, the deaf man 
succeeds in playing the god, not from 
the machine, but from the lip-reading 
school. He saves the old couple’s house 
that is about to be lost to them through 
an unpaid mortgage, solves the young 
couple’s heart difficulties, and _ brings 
together a separated and quarrelsome 


married pair. With all this occupation, 
his own trouble is eased, and he re- 
solves, in thanksgiving, to build a great 
organ so that others may have the music 
he can no longer enjoy. Visiting it just 
before the opening of the church, he is 
struck by lightning and his hearing re- 
stored. 

Of course, even this preposterous 
medley, in the magic of George Arliss’ 
portrayal, became an arresting and poig- 
nant story, and the film was very inter- 
esting. The experience also gave Mr. 
Arliss a lasting interest in the deaf. 
Several years later a deaf girl, who had 
been a pupil of Dr. LaCrosse in New 
York, seeing Mr. Arliss in a stage play 
in London, wrote to tell him how well 
she could read his lips, and he respond- 
ed with a delightful letter, reminiscent 
of the day he played lip-reader and Dr. 
LaCrosse told him some of the truth 
about the problems of the deafened. 


In the event of any great disaster there are those who are overwhelmed and crushed 
by it; others resent it and vainly fight against it; but still others accept it as a 


challenge, and rise superior to it. 


—Park Lewis in Hygeia. 








A Good Excuse 


By Mary E. StTerrey 


HE teacher who teaches adults has 
problems peculiarly her own. The 
child is subject to some sort of 
discipline, but while the adult may and 
does have all the bad characteristics of 
the child, the teacher cannot send him 
to the bell room to think about them. 
Yes, you’ve guessed it. I am talking 
about the lip-reading teacher. Outside 
of the schools for the deaf, these 
teachers deal mostly with adults who 
have not only formed their habits but 
have their temperaments warped by 
affliction. Many of them have used 
their deafness as an alibi for so long 
that this is one of the habits. They 
started out to be so and so, but they 
couldn’t because of lame ears. Oh, the 
wonders we'd all be if we could only 
hear! 

Why, if I could hear, if old Mr. Ca- 
tarrh hadn’t singled me out as a 
brooder for his everlasting, devilish 
little germs, I just know beyond a 
doubt that I’d have been so Charles 
Dickensy or so George Ade-y that my 
name would have been in the comic 
supplement alongside of Maggie’s! 

Applesauce! as the young folks are 
forever saying. I’ve learned to get on 
the outside and look in, and I know 
that with my temperament, if I had 
not been deafened I’d have been run- 
ning around to every tea and bridge 
that sent an invitation my way. Prob- 
ably I should never have written even 
a cooking recipe. 

There is no doubt in the world that 
deafness does change one’s character. 
It changes every day of your life, but 
it is up to you what the permanent 
effect is to be. If you have used deaf- 
ness as an excuse for failure, you'll be 
surprised how often you have failed at 
everything, including lip-reading, just 


because you have the habit. Failure 
is always a habit. 

You started out to do something in 
your early life. Deafness or poverty 
or dependents got in your way. You 
failed. Did you fail because of these 
handicaps? Yes, indeed. That was 
the reason you failed; not, however, 
because you couldn’t go on, but be- 
cause you had an excuse to fall by 
the way. 

It is not only those with bad ears 
that apply excuses, of course, but it 
does seem that deafened persons use 
them rather frequently. Take, for in- 
stance, some pupils who come to me, 
An interview goes on for several min- 
utes and then it occurs to the caller 
to ask, “Are you hard of hearing?” 

Finding out that I am understanding 
him entirely by lip-reading, he is pro- 
foundly affected. If he is capable, he 
is enthused to high heaven—he is go- 
ing to sail right in and do likewise! 
It is a wonderful first lesson with that 
pupil. His wagon is hitched to a star, 
but alack and alas! the star turns out 
to ,be a meteor. For after a little while 
the postman, that old bugbear who is 
always bringing sorrows along with 
the joys, hands in a note. 

Sallie wants to go to Palm Beach 
for the week-end and he will have to 
miss a couple of lessons, but he’ll be 
back at a given time. So he is, but 
the fires of his enthusiasm are sadly 
lowered. I know from experience and 
the study of human nature that he is 
casting about for a good excuse. 

For one thing, the review is difficult 
because he has forgotten the last 
movement studied. That’s an ambition- 
cooler right there—to have to re-learn 
what we thought we already knew. If 
you practiced your exercises on the 
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piano and then waited two weeks be- 
fore taking your lesson, would you be 
able to play them perfectly? Time is 
valuable, but not as an interim between 
lip-reading lessons. 

Perhaps it isn’t a pleasure trip that 
interferes. Often it is mistaken self- 
sacrifice that serves as an excuse. 
Johnny wants to make the first pay- 
ment on a course in salesmanship, or 
Susie wants to take lessons in inter- 
pretive dancing so that she can be in 
the senior class play, and poor old dad 
or mother who is hard of hearing will 
have to give up lip-reading because 
there isn’t money for both, 

Is sacrifice a virtue? Sometimes I 
think it is a vice, or an excuse. Often 
the real thing that is standing in the 
way of these pupils is not a valid ex- 
cuse but a realization that the road to 
lip-reading has its thorns the same 
as any other road to achievement. Lots 
of us would like to have lip-reading if 
it could be had with a boleta ticket or 
taken from a punch-board. So far it 
is not on the market in those forms. 
You have to learn it. 

The only thing you can buy is the 
aid of a teacher, and remember that 
aid is all she can give you. If she had 
a magic wand by which she could go 
about touching this man or that wo- 
man, transforming them into successes 
without any effort on their part, she 
wouldn’t be a teacher at all; she’d be 
a goddess! 

Show me anything in the world that 
you can get without effort and I'll 
show you something that is cheap, and 
certainly nothing that is educative. 
How long did your doctor work before 
he began to practice? How long did 
your preacher strive before he was 
offered a pulpit? Neither of them 
could have gone far on the way if he 
had let everything stand in the way 
of his studies. 

Whenever I have a pupil who starts 
in and meets every appointment, I 
know there is something ahead of us. 
When the time for her lesson comes 
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around and she (generally it is she) 
isn’t on hand, I set my clock back; it 
is pretty sure to be too fast. 


{[ know the day will come when she 
will stand at the head of the class. 
Pride will be mine, not for myself but 
for her. She grasped what others 
passed up. She sought not for a good 
excuse. A good teacher is a good 
teacher, no matter what she teaches, 
but she can’t make a silk purse out of 
a pig’s ear, especially when the pig’s 
ear has a good excuse to be absent. 

I know a girl who was going to be 
an expert typist. Typing is something 
like lip-reading ; it is achieved by prac- 
tice. This pupil failed for the simple 
reason that she couldn’t master that 
typewriter by wishing, but she said 
that her little finger was too short to 
strike the a, and that her nerves were 
so bad, anyway. 

Lip-reading is a little more of an 
art than typewriting. It is something 
like music. Not all of us can be famous 
performers, but a lot of us can play 
jazz just the same. Not all of us 
could be celebrated lawyers or doc- 
tors, but if we spent four years work- 
ing along those lines and not seeking 
excuses to fail, most of us could earn 
our livings, at least. 

You have the advantage over these 
professional winners; you need not 
wait four years before you begin to 
practice. At the very first you learn 
to recognize p, b, m, a, e, aw, 0, 00. 
You can start right in practicing your 
art without having a diploma signed. 
You'll see the children say “Bo-peep.” 
You may have to use your remnant of 
hearing to know that they want you 
to read that story for them, but next 
time you won’t. But if you don’t see 
the name of the fair little shepherdess 
on the lips the first time don’t begin 
looking for an excuse to fail. 

Most people hunting around for such 
excuses are suffering from an inferior- 
ity complex. They imagine that they 
will fail, and they hate to admit that 
they have tried and not succeeded, and 
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so the excuse—which is so often a 
poor one and really no better than 
none. Besides, fear of failure is a real 
cause of failure. You're beaten before 
you begin. If you take the first lesson 
successfully, be assured you can do the 
same with the second and the third and 
so on all through the course, because 
your teacher will “get your number” 
by that time and adapt the work to 
you, 

Very few pupils who take five les- 
sons or more are dissatisfied with the 
results. There is one exception to this 
rule, and that is the pupil who has 
reached the maximum of her powers 
and still expects lip-reading to be the 
magic means by which she can under- 
stand everyone’s speech all the time. 
I used to be one of those seekers, my- 
self, but I have learned to recognize 
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the limitations of lip-reading and ac- 
cept it for what it is—an excellent 
crutch, but a crutch all the same; a 
crutch that should be helping every 
deafened person in the world who has 
good eyesight. 

So if you feel tempted to make an 
excuse to your teacher, examine it 
thoroughly and see if that excuse is 
all wool and a yard wide, guaranteed 
not to shrink if your teacher should 
drop a tear on it. You'll probably find 
it’s a flimsy old dishrag worn full of 
holes. Of course if you are in bed 
with the measles, or in jail, you really 
have an excuse, but otherwise you are 
probably just cutting class. 

Remember that the _lip-reading 
teacher can’t spank you or send you to 
the principal or write home to your 
dad if you don’t do your part. 





An Old Fashioned Chat 


By Persis VosE 


HE moon peeped in the wide-open 
windows and flooded the room with 
pale, silver light. “Rather jolly, 
this low-studded room, with its yellow- 
tinted walls, interesting prints, antique 
furnishings, and fine carved canopy bed,” 
thought the moon as it watched the tiny 
moonbeams dancing and frolicking over 
the sunburst quilt. 

Just then the wooden clock, in its high- 
pitched, cracked voice, tinkled the hour 
of midnight. On the last stroke, the 
great mahogany desk, the aristocrat, 
opened tthe conversation, as usual. 

“The party today was delightful, and 
the guests very genteel. Even if they did 
not hear well, they all seemed to admire 
us. That tall pretty girl in the figured 
gown, whose skirt——” 

“Gown! Skirt! Pray, where did you 
see anything that could even be called 
a gown or skirt?” interrupted the Godey 


prints, fairly tumbling from their frames 
with indignation. “Why, ‘there wasn’t 
enough goods in the whole dress to make 
a decent pair of sleeves for my day.” 

‘But remember, you, like the dog, 
Mrs. Godey, have had your day, and 
this is the age of the modern flapper,” 
piped up the little’ shiny black rocking 
chair. 

Completely ignoring the remark of 
the shiny rocker, the distinguished-look- 
ing, highly-polished mahogany bureau 
took up the cause for the Godeys. “You 
all know how / feel about the clothes 
of the present generation. My original 
mission was to contain neatly-folded, 
starched, tucked, hamburg-trimmed, ruf- 
fled underclothes, and now, now, I am 
stuffed full of this flimsy, gauzy, silken 
lingerie. How times have changed since 
her grandmother’s day!” 

For the first time they all seemed to 
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notice the soundly sleeping girl in the 
large four-poster. 

“Clothes are nothing compared to the 
hair of these young women,” wailed the 
lovely old gilt-edged mirror, as she 
glanced sadly at the head of the dream- 
ing girl. “I can hardly look her in the 
eye when she stands before me with her 
‘bob’, gazing intently at herself for what 
seems like hours.” 

“Gazing at herself, indeed!” mur- 
mured the little rocker to the sewing 
table. “She is practicing her lip-reading 
lesson. I should think our friend of the 
flat face would be devoutly thankful to 
be of some small help to her. Poor dear, 
she needs help, for she is none too quick 
at picking up this ‘subtile art.’”’ 

The little chair and sewing table had 
much in common, because each knew the 
other to have gotten here by mistake. 
They were both false, false as the teeth 
of the shrewd middle-aged spinster who 
had sold them, for a fabulous sum, as 
“honest-to-goodness antiques.” At first 
they had felt shy and out of place among 
the rare family pieces, and had allowed 


themselves to be put upon, but soon they | 


began to enjoy the conversation of the 
gentry, and often chuckled together and 
added a word once in awhile “to spice 
things up a bit,” as they said. 

“TI, for one, think it sounds decidedly 
affected to hear intelligent people for- 
ever calling substantial, well-built chairs, 
tables, beds, and commodes ‘quaint old 
furniture,’ ”” exclaimed the sturdy wash- 
stand in the corner. 

“Oh, dear, we don’t care what they 
call us if they would only use us again,” 
almost sobbed the blue and white bowl 
and pitcher in the same breath. “This 
life of inactivity is killing us. What are 
bed chambers for if not to wash in, yet 
not a drop of water have we tasted since 
that hateful bathroom was put in. We 
are choking for a drink from the dear 
old moss-covered bucket.” 

“The humiliation of being misused is 
what hurts me most,” sighed the small 
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leather trunk. “Il have held the confi- 
dential papers of the nobility, and love 
letters from ladies of quality, and here 
I am filled, filled to overflowing with 
shoes. They are almost moré than I can 
bear.” 

“Behind the times. Behind the times,” 
teasingly chirped the shiny rocker. “Serv- 
ice is the keynote of the hour. Don‘t you 
want to be of real service to those poor 
down-at-the-heel shoes ?” 


“No, I do not,” snapped the trunk. “I 
was created for nobler things.” 

“TI sympathize with you, my dear. I, 
too, suffer from these moderns,” com- 
plained the bedside table. “In the olden 
days, nobody said of a maple table with 
two convenient drawers, ‘Oh, how dar- 
ling!’ or ‘You smart thing,’ or ‘How en- 
chanting!’ It wasn’t considered good 
form.” 


“But wouldn’t she be mad if anyone 
dared hint that she hasn’t a good form? 
She really is very proud of her shapely 
legs, you know,” whispered the little 
rocker to the sewing table, loud enough 
for all to hear. 


This was going too far, and even the 
roses in the hooked rug blushed, and the 
white china hen on the book rack began 
to cackle to divert attention from this 
low remark of the rocker. 


At that instant all eyes suddenly turned 
to the glass reading lamp that had been 
caught by a bright moonbeam and, for 
a moment, flashed like a shaft of light- 
ning. 

“Gracious, I thought I had been 
switched on without even the pressing 
of a button,” gasped the lamp. “It gave 
me quite a shock, I assure you. Con- 
sider the indignity of my lot, at the mer- 
cy of a mere button!” continued the 
lamp. “I sit here year in and year out, 
and am never taken to the shed to be 
filled or cleaned or have my wick cut. 
I don’t see a bit of the world these days. 
I don’t ever meet a lively match any 
more. It’s too tiresome.” 
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“It may be tiresome, but imagine hav- 
ing your veracity doubted! Recently, a 
person—not a lady, you may be sure— 
asked if I were a genuine antique or ma- 
chine made.” The big dull - looking 
braided mat on the center of the floor 
seemed ready to roll up for a good cry. 

Tihe occupant of the bed stirred rest- 
lessly, opened her eyes, and sat up sud- 
denly, exclaiming: “Gracious, this is 
Speech Readers’ Club day, and I have 
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a hundred things to do. I must be about 
my business if I am to do my bit in 
preventing deafness.” 

As the girl slipped into her clothes 
she glanced now and then at the rich 
old pieces which she loved for their 
beauty and usefulness, but her mind was 
busy with thoughts for today and plans 
for tomorrow. The little black chair 
rocked back and forth with evident 
satisfaction. 





A Constructive Citizen 


Mr. H. K. S. Hemming, of Montreal 
By MApDELEINE DE SoyReEs 


HE subject of this sketch is a man 
who has been totally deafened since 
the time he left college, and he is 
today well beyond middle age. He is un- 
usually gifted in many different direc- 
tions. Not only does he possess a fluent 
pen and a very active imagination, but he 
is an accountant by profession, with many 
varied business interests. His name, 
moreover, is almost a household word 
in our city by reason of his ardent 
championship of every good cause, pub- 
lic and private. He has not made a 
fortune, but he is better known than 
almost any business man on account 
of his trenchant pen—his ability to 
write on any subject, political or munici- 
pal, at short notice. Possessing unique 
crganizing ability, he injects animation 
into any committee fortunate enough to 
have him among its members, and hav- 
ing an inborn knack of getting on with 
people, he makes one conscious of his 
outstanding personality without giving 
thought to his physical handicap. 

Does some private concern threaten 
to take advantage of certain rights com- 
mon to the people at large? The latter 
are certain to find a ready champion at 
hand in this man, whose: keen, incisive 
thoughts as expressed in pertinent press 


correspondence, are read with respect by 
everyone. Unable to participate in 
forums of verbal discussion, he relies 
on the daily newspaper to make his 
opinions felt, and by his quick sym- 
pathies, his intelligence and wide read- 
ing, he knows how to enlist public in- 
terest most effectively. 

He has married, and each of his three 
children, now grown up, has achieved 
great personal distinction both in Can- 
ada and in Great Britain. Just recently 
he was enabled to use the ordinary tele- 
phone after many, many years of inabil- 
ity to do so, and his pleasure in this 
new appliance for amplifying sound has 
been unbounded, since he can now carry 
on his work with as much ease as 
though he heard normally. 

By constantly keeping abreast of the 
latest trend of thought and by his unde- 
niable gifts as a publicist and public- 
spirited citizen, this man has surmount- 
ed the terrific obstacle to personal suc- 
cess. Though his courage and undaunt- 
ed personality have won him widespread 
regard, he goes his way unconscious of 
his influence outside his own immediate 
circle, and would be the last to seek any 
recognition for his effort. 
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Vocational Training, of the Deafened 


By Oscar M. Sutuivan 


Division of Re-education, State of Minnesota 


United States as a nation embarked 

definitely on the experiment of giv- 
ing vocational rehabilitation to its dis- 
abled citizens. The step marked the 
beginning of a new epoch in the atti- 
tude of civilized people toward those 
among them who were disadvantaged 
by physical handicaps. For the first 
time a nation accepted as a public re- 
sponsibility the duty of reclaiming the 
disabled to active economic life. The 
action took the form of a federal stat- 
ute whereby a sum of money was dis- 
tributed among the states to promote 
work of this kind by matching within 
limits the amount spent by each state 
itself. In the first year upwards of 
thirty states accepted the plan and at 
the present time forty-one have defi- 
nitely taken it up and are operating 
under it. Minnesota was one of the 
states that had anticipated the federal 
government in this recognition of re- 
sponsibility for the handicapped. It 
had organized its Division of Re- 
education a full year before the federal 
activity was begun. 

This period of new interest in the 
welfare of the disabled should mean 
a great deal to the deafened group 
which has been so long neglected. In 
so far as any of them are incapacitated 
from following a remunerative occupa- 
tion they are clearly within the scope 
of the new public rehabilitation service. 
For a variety of reasons, however, it 
is probable that the deafened have not 
very extensively profited by the new 
activities. Probably the chief reason 
has been that they have not been con- 
sidered badly enough handicapped to be 
entitled to the service. In her pam- 


|‘ is eight years now since the 


phlet on “Employment Services for 
the Deafened” Estelle E. Samuelson 
calls attention to this point. She says: 
“The State Rehabilitation Bureaus of 
many states do not recognize deafness 
as a handicap, entitling an individual 
to retraining. Therefore, deafened 
people in such places are not eligible 
for vocational training.” 

Another reason might be found in 
the fact that so much of the readjust- 
ment work for the deafened is a mat- 
ter of placement only. The state re- 
habilitation services have for the most 
part tended to specialize on training 
and have not given as much attention 
to mere placement cases, although they 
have recognized that effective re- 
habilitation can sometimes be done in 
this way. Still another reason for lack 
of attention to the deafened on the 
part of the state rehabilitation services 
is that in many places there have been 
no agencies to call the deafened to 
their notice. The mere existence of 
an official provision for welfare work 
of any kind does not insure its use by 
all types that are entitled to be clients 
of it. As a rule, those types will be 
given attention whose needs come 
most strikingly before the official 
agency. In cities which have leagues 
for the hard of hearing the plight of 
the deafened has been stressed and I 
believe it will be found that in states 
which include such cities the rehabilita- 
tion service is recognizing the problem. 

Mention has been made that in prac- 
tice the state rehabilitation agencies 
have specialized in giving vocational 
advisement, training, and placement 
consequent upon such training. Some 
of the state bureaus took this position 
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from the beginning while others at- 
tempted to bring about rehabilitation 
in many instances through placement 
work only. Experience soon disclosed 
that the rehabilitation which was ef- 
fected through training and placement 
was much more enduring than that 
which was effected through placement 
only. As a result the tendency of re- 
cent years has been increasingly to lay 
stress upon thorough advisement and 
training. 

The direct vocational training given 
to the deafened is of course of much 
the same character and types as that 
given to other kinds of disabled per- 
sons. It is the practice of all of the re- 
habilitation agencies to arrange for 
training in whatever quarters the train- 
ing can best be secured. It is an in- 
dividual matter and a contract is made 
in each case whereby the state will 
pay the training expenses. This covers 
only tuition and incidental supplies and 
not the personal maintenance of the 
trainee. Oftentimes training is secured 
in the vocational school, public or pri- 
vate. Examples of this would be an 
auto mechanics course at Dunwoody 
Institute or at the St. Paul Vocational 
School, bookkeeping and stenography 
at any of the standard business col- 
leges or any of the various forms of 
art at the art schools. 


Frequently, however, no organized 
course in a vocation is available. In 
such instances the rehabilitation agency 
has to seek out a place where the train- 
ing can be secured, such as a business 
establishment or a factory where the 
occupation is followed and where train- 
ing on the job can be given. In these 
cases the course is outlined quite as 
definitely as for school training and 
the various steps must be taken in 
regular order. Payment is made for 
tuition and reports are made by the 
training agency just the same as in 
other cases. 

The spread of occupations open to 
the deafened is exceedingly large. Of 
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course it is true that the variety of oc- 
cupations that can be followed by the 
handicapped in general is much greater 
than ordinarily supposed. The deter- 
mining factor is much more the indi- 
vidual’s capabilities than his handicaps, 
In the case of the deafened, however, 
the handicap has much less effect upon 
vocational efficiency than most of the 
orthopedic disabilities, therefore the 
kind of occupations that can be fol- 
lowed are unusually numerous. The 
records of the Division of Re-educa- 
tion show that deafened persons are 
successful in many occupations. Tak- 
ing from the records at random I find 
that among those followed by men are 
auto mechanic, bookkeeper, landscape 
gardener, polisher and plater, drafts- 
man, meter reader, auditor, and cab- 
inet maker; while among those fol- 
lowed by the women are typist, needle- 
craft worker, comptometer operator, 
jeweler’s assistant, beauty culturist, 
candy dipper, pastel work and photo 
enlarger, cashier and milliner. 


It must be mentioned, however, that 
in one respect an entirely different fac- 
tor enters in the rehabilitation of the 
deafened. This is the provision of 
training in lip-reading. Obviously the 
deafened person who has acquired this 
ability is to a much greater degree 
vogationally efficient than one who has 
not. In many instances it is quite clear- 
ly the only thing that stands between 
the deafened person and success in an 
occupation. Therefore, if the rehabili- 
tation agency can provide lip-reading 
to a deafened person who is either un- 
able to follow an occupation because 
of inability to tell what is being said 
to him or is unable to keep up in the 
occupation because of this trouble it is 
accomplishing just as great a service 
as it would accomplish by giving di- 
rect vocational equipment. 


Sometimes it is necessary to give 
both lip-reading and a specific form 
of vocational training. Oftentimes, 
however, lip-reading is the only thing 
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that needs to be given by the rehabili- 
tation agency in order to effect com- 
plete vocational adjustment or read- 
justment. 1 do not see how it can 
be questioned that the rehabilitation 
agency is performing a legitimate func- 
tion when it does such a thing. It 
must be stressed, however, that in 
every such case the vocational bear- 
ings must be clear. The lip-reading 
training must be necessary to voca- 
tional success and the training must be 
followed by employment and definite 
economic use of the ability thus con- 
ferred. It is not in any sense the func- 
tion of the rehabilitation service to 
give lip-reading miscellaneously merely 
to effect the social betterment of the 
deafened. I do not raise any question 
as to whether there should be public 
provision along this line. I am merely 
pointing out the limits of the work 
committed to the rehabilitation agency. 

At the outset of the rehabilitation 
work such of the agencies as under- 
took to care for the deafened were 
inclined to look upon the selection of 
the occupation as a comparatively sim- 
ple matter. The occupations in which 
partial loss of hearing operated as a 
handicap were comparatively limited, 
hence it was the thought that deafened 
persons could be readily trained or 
placed in any line once this considera- 
tion was kept in mind. With the rise, 
however, of private organizations for 
the deafened, usually termed “leagues 
for the hard of hearing,” expert ad- 
vice became available and the eyes of 
rehabilitation agents were opened to 
many other considerations. The mat- 
ter is well presented by the authors 
of the book, “Ears and the Man” in 
the following paragraph: 

“It is impossible to generalize about occu- 
pations for the deafened, for the question is 
not general but individual. Besides the actual 
job specifications for a given work, we must 
consider the type and degree of the appli- 
cant’s deafness, the possibilities for conserva- 
tion of his remaining hearing power, his atti- 
tude toward his own deafness and the question 


of continuance in the occupation with dimin- 
ished hearing. A person with a middle ear 
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infection should work under conditions where 
the throat and nose will be free from further 
infection and irritation. To subject him to 
the fumes of paint, ammonia, or the dust of 
a glass factory would expose the mucous 
membranes to a constant irritation and a less- 
ening of hearing would probably result. The 
varying temperatures found in cold storage 
and refrigerating plants, laundries and candy 
factories would affect him in the same way. 
Yet work in these industries need not be 
avoided in all cases of deafness. Persons 
deafened by trauma or nerve affections can 
safely pursue them.” 


They bring out further that the 
reaction of the deafened person to 
noise is an important factor in his 
working life. They then point out 
that those having difficulty with the 
sound conducting mechanism prefer 
noisy places because their deafness is 
apparently lessened, while those having 
difficulty with the sound receiving me- 
chanism find them very fatiguing. They 
continue : 

“Otologists tell us that in certain diseases 
of the inner ear the feeling of bodily equi- 
librium, or sense of orientation, controlled by 
the liquid in the semicircular canals, becomes 
affected. This trouble causes dizzy spells, 
and positions involving scaffold work or con- 
stant standing are rendered impossible. It is 


always possible to find work for such people 
at which they may sit all day.” 


Another factor which they mention 
as important in placement or in ad- 
visement is conservation of the re- 
maining hearing powers. It is evident 
therefore that the selection of an oc- 
cupation for a deafened person is 
something on which expert advice 
should be secured. It is more special- 
ized than the advisement which is or- 
dinarily done by a rehabilitation agen- 
cy. That the rehabilitation agency has 
a place in the work, and a prominent 
place, is evident from the statement of 
Miss Samuelson that the New York 
Employment Bureau for the Deafened 
found that 37 per cent of all persons who 
applied required a change of occupa- 
tion because of their deafness. For 
some of these, of course, the change 
could be secured merely by placement, 
but for many of them it would be a 
matter of training and for this pur- 
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pose the rehabilitation agency should 
be called in and provided with the ex- 
pert data assembled by the specialists 
dealing with the deafened. 

From the foregoing it must be clear 
that the whole problem of vocational 
readjustment of the deafened is a 
thing which can not be laid at the door 
of any one agency. It calls for both 
public and private effort. The public 
rehabilitation agency is at hand to 
undertake the job of definite voca- 
tional training; the private agency for 
the deafened is rapidly being provided 
in most communities in order to give 
a wide variety of services which are 
too flexible to be undertaken by the 
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public. The cooperation of all of these 
forces is imperative. That this is rec- 
ognized by the private organizations 
is evident from Miss Samuelson’s 
statement: “We do not want voca- 
tional training classes under our own 
roof. Only a few trades could be taught 
in such a school. We want deafened 
persons to receive their preparation for 
work alongside of the people they will 
have to come in contact with daily at 
work. We want a wide-open field 
and an unlimited number of occupations 
for the deafened.” ‘The object men- 
tioned is one in which the state rehabili- 
tation agency can concur and one which 
both can work together to secure. 





Association Summer School 


EVER before has an Association 
N Summer School been held in 

the Middle West. So eager are 
teachers of that great section to avail 
themselves of the opportunity now of- 
fered that it looks as if a limit might 
have to be set on the enrollment. Ar- 
rangements should be made at once by 
those who expect to attend. Classes 
will probably open June 10. 


Apropos of improving one’s profes- 
sional rating, it might be noted that the 
National Research Council in its _pro- 
posed survey of all phases of the work 
pertaining to deafness has outlined a 
most careful and searching investigation 
of the teaching standards now prevailing 
in schools for the deaf. A searchlight 
is being turned on the whole field of 
deafness. A new era in this highly 
specialized work is dawning. The Asso- 
ciation Summer School offers a splendid 
opportunity for teachers who wish to 
progress with the times. 


It is a forward-looking state that has 
invited the Association to hold its school 
in her institution. The School for the 
Deaf at Olathe, Kansas, has opened its 


doors. The superintendent, Mr. D. T. 
Cloud, is now cooperating with the 
Association’s Committee on Summer 
Schools in planning one of the best 
courses ever presented; an excellent 
teaching corps is being arranged for; 
the University of Kansas will give six 
hours credit for the six weeks course. 
A course for teachers of hard of hear- 
ing children is also being planned. 

Those who have lived or visited in 
the Mississippi Valley know well the 
progressive spirit of the westerners. 
They know, too, the invigorating cli- 
mate of the country and the beauty of 
the land that stretches for endless miles 
under sunny skies. To some, Kansas 
still means a state of sunflowers and 
grasshoppers. Here is an opportunity 
to disabuse your mind of that moss- 
grown delusion; an opportunity to see 
for yourself the river bluffs, the rolling 
prairies, the enormous cornfields, the 
thrifty towns. One should plan a stop- 
over in Kansas City to see her miles 
of beautiful boulevards, if for no other 
reason. Broaden your mind by becom- 
ing better acquainted with the great 
Middle West. 
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Sense Training and Other First Steps 
Kindergarten Work 


By Mary EuizaBetH Hii 


“If hands and eyes you deftly train, 
Firm grows the will, and keen the brain.” 
—Goethe. 


HE importance of sense training 
[ins been discussed so many times, 

it is rather unnecessary to urge 
its value for all children, and especially 
as applied to young deaf children. They 
who have had such preparatory steps 
are keen observers, are able to concen- 
trate, and have better muscular control 
than the pupils who do not have the 
advantages of sense training. The good 
lip-reader is the one who has had his 


sight carefully trained; likewise, if the 


sense of touch is highly developed, 
pleasing voices and good articulation 
will result in the majority of cases. 


We must all look into the future and 
plan accordingly. The purpose of sense 
training must be understood, and the 
aim must be constantly in mind. If 
this play-work, that is so essential dur- 
ing the plastic stages of early childhood, 
is presented in a haphazard, thoughtless 
manner, the children will receive some 
benefit, no doubt, but, on the other hand, 
if the presentation is carefully and 
systematically made, the results will be 
more positive and beneficial. 


The sources from which sense train- 
ing suggestions and materials can be 
secured are rather few. Clarke School 
has a splendid set of sense training 
equipment. The Montessori sets are 
also good and offer a variety of exer- 
cises. Many schools are not supplied 
with these materials, nor is it necessary 
to have the entire equipment. If the 
teacher who is to present such work 
will acquaint herself thoroughly with the 
aims to be attained, she can condition 
results from rather a limited supply of 
sense training material. 

The geometrical solids have their dis- 
tinct place and purpose and should be 
used. Games for the recognition of col- 
ors are easily arranged and can be made 
from materials obtained from the supply - 
closet, sewing room, and home. 

The boys in our carpenter shop made 
a box of geometrical tablets for us that 
we have used to advantage, matching, 
sorting, tracing around, coloring and 
cutting out. The Montessori set of 
geometrical insets arranged in trays can 
be used in various ways. 

For sight training the children love 
fitting the geometrical tablets into their 
proper places. Drawing around the 
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same insets develops muscular control 
preparatory to writing. 

The pupils enjoy this kind of play 
work. With it comes the development 
of interest, concentration, attention, 
accuracy ; in truth, all of the attainments 
we so much desire in our pupils; the 
qualities which make our deaf children 
think clearly, read the lips correctly, 
speak intelligibly. 

With careful development of sight and 
touch, the children are better prepared 
for the next steps in their school work. 

Using Mr. Booth’s method of objec- 
tive number teaching, it has been an 
interesting experience to watch develop- 
ment with our very young children. The 
first number im- 
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blocks, the teacher says “two” and writes 
the figure 2 on the slate, associating thus 
immediately the spoken and _ written 
forms with the impressions of the felt 
and seen relationship, for each child 
has, of course, seen his own two blocks 
brought to his teacher. 

When the first five numbers—one, 
two, three, four, five—taught in this 
manner are well fixed, ten is presented 
(not six, seven, eight, nine). Ten is 
but two-fives, so it is old knowledge used 
in presenting a new fact. 

Much time is now spent constructing 
tens of fives. We use sticks, blocks, pen 
points, etc. Then, the ten fact and the 

five fact have re- 





pressions are given 
through touch. 
May I give you 
a scene in one of 
our beginning 
classes? Pupils ar- 





HE good lip-reader is the one who 

has had his sight carefully trained; 
likewise, if the sense of touch is highly 
developed, pleasing voices and good ar- 
ticulation will result in most cases. 


lationship to each 
other, as well as 
to other numbers, 
that is fundament- 
al, and we consider 
it should be a part 
of early knowledge 








ranged in a semi- 
circle. A small table 
is in the center where it can be seen by 
all. The table is covered with a towel. A 
few blocks are on a chair near the table. 
Also in the hall, or in a distant part of 
the room, are many blocks on a chair. 

The teacher conceals blocks under the 
towel. The blocks are kept covered so 
that the children do not know how many 
are concealed. Naturally, they want to 
know. That is a good beginning—curi- 
osity, interest. 

A child comes to the table; feels un- 
der the towel; then, told to do so, goes 
to the pile of blocks in the hall and 
brings back what he thinks he felt un- 
der the towel, namely, two blocks. The 
child is warned to keep the blocks he 
brings well hidden from his classmates, 
so each may have a turn at the game, 
with all the challenge that the exercise 
involves. 

As the child brings back the two 


acquired. 
Ten being known, nine is next pre- 


sented as the almost ten— the one-less- 


than-ten number. That, in truth, if we 
but think of it, is our own conception of 
nine, the concept most used in our think- 
ing and reasoning with that number. 
Then follow with eight, seven, six in 
their order, analyzing them and com- 
posing them, using blocks, pencils, cray- 
ons, etc., until they become familiar and 
recognized facts in association with fig- 
ures and spoken names. 

Simple problems in addition and sub- 
traction are presented right away, thus 
making the numbers learned useful in 
reasoning. 

It seems to us that number facts— 
the compositions and relations of num- 
bers—are more a reality, and not merely 
names, or a sequence of number names 
in counting, if the first impressions are 
given in the manner described. 
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A Language Game 


» Primary Work 


By Ora C. BLANKENSHIP 


that I have employed, is a fa- 

vorite with my pupils. It uses 
and develops the intuitive language 
sense at the most elemental stage of 
learning, makes for alertness, resource- 
fulness and poise, and induces whole- 
some competition. 

We are told that if we want to in- 
crease our vocabulary we should use a 
new word three times. This language 
game is played over and over again, so 
the language forms used become a part 
of the pupil’s mentality. 

The pupil becomes familiar enough 
with the forms used in the card game 
so that he recognizes similar forms in 
his reading or conversation outside the 
schoolroom. For example, one day one 
of the supervisors admonished the little 
girls to hush, as Helen was asleep. The 
next day one of my girls said: “Mrs. 
Bradley, hush, Helen is asleep,” mean- 
ing Mrs. Bradley had said so. 

We are quick to recognize that with 
which we are familiar, and thus our 
deaf children learn to recognize familiar 
language. 

Holding a card before him as he re- 
peats the passage thereon, the pupil 
gains confidence in himself, and soon he 
will, if he is bright enough, learn to 
say the sentences “trippingly on the 
tongue.” Isn’t that what we want our 
deaf pupils to do? 

Most deaf pupils bubble over with 
ideas they want to impart to the teach- 
er, but alas! their “poverty of language” 
is the stumbling block. Give them sufti- 
cient language to clothe their ideas, and 
“half the battle is won.” 


A LANGUAGE game, using cards 


In this card game the teacher antici- 
pates the pupil’s thoughts, puts them 
down for him to use in this game. He 
learns to apply the language to differ- 
ent events in his life outside the school- 
room. For instance, one day when Mr. 
Booth was sick, I had the following 
sentence in the card game: “Mr. Booth 
is sick in bed.” The next day one of 
my boys said to me, “John is sick in 
bed.” 

This language game can be enlarged 
upon in an unlimited variety of little 
lessons. I have calendar, history, geog- 
raphy, and direct question sets. Later, 
when the children take up these as a 
part of their school work they do not 
stumble along so badly. 

To induce my pupils to read the pri- 
mary page in our school paper, I cut 
out sentences from it and paste them on 
cards. A pupil who finds his own name 
on the card he draws changes it to the 
first personal pronoun; the verb, too, 
must be changed to conform with the 
person. This requires thinking on the part 
of the pupil. A pupil who picks up a card 
bearing the name of another pupil 
whom he calls, changes the latter’s 
name to the second person, and also the 
verb to agreement with it. For instance, 
if he picks up a card with this pas- 
sage: “Gladys loves her mother,” he 
changes it to, “Gladys, you love your 
mother.” In the spirit of play the 
minds of the pupils are wide open and 
ready to drink in all the learning pos- 
sible. 

The language used in the card game 
should be that of the ordinary child; 
the sentences short and simple. 
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Pictures pasted on cards to corre- 
spond with and to illustrate the sen- 
tences, are a great help in that they 
stimulate interest and increase the pu- 
pil’s understanding of the text. 

One can find an endless variety of 
pictures in magazines and daily papers. 

The game idea was taken from the 
game of authors. On stiff paper, the 
size of playing cards, write sentences. 
Write, or print, the same sentence on 
three cards, thus: 


Hush, baby is asleep. 

Hush, baby is asleep. 

Hush, baby is asleep. 
On each card paste a picture of a baby 
fast asleep. 

The three cards comprise a book. 

You may have as many books of 
threes as you like, but start out with 
just a few. 

Directions : 

Lay, face down, on a table, all your 
cards. Let each pupil draw one card. 
He is not allowed to put it, or any 
card, back, to exchange it for another. 

A pupil at the left comes forward, 
calls one of his classmates by name, 
and asks for the card bearing the same 
sentence as that on his own card. If he 
is successful he has another chance to 
try for the third card. If successful 
again, he has a book of three cards. 
This he puts aside and picks up a card 
from the table and proceeds in the 
same manner until he misses. When he 
misses, he takes a card from the table. 
If he draws the very card he asks for, 
he has another chance to call for a de- 
sired card, but if the card he picks up 
does not have the sentence he asked 
for, then the pupil next to him takes 
up the game and proceeds in the same 
manner. He may ask anyone he pleases, 
but he must first call by name the pupil 
he intends to ask. 

In the course of the game a pupil ac- 
cumulates extra cards. In this case he 
must use up what he has until he has 
made them all up into books or has lost 
them to others. The game may not be 
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over when his turn comes around again, 
and not having a card on hand he may 
draw one from the table. Should there 
be none on the table, let him try to take 
a whole book from some pupil by re- 
peating a remembered sentence. He 
must remember who has the book bear- 
ing the sentences he calls for, or, if he 
does not remember, he loses out. 

On the blackboard for the pupils’ 
convenience write: 


I have not got it. 

I have it. 

Give me the other one. 
What did you say? 

Are you sure? 

I am sure. 


The pupils will use these sentences as 
they require them. 

Bobby takes up the game, and calls 
Opal, and says just what is on his card. 

Opal looks through her cards and 
answers: “I have not got it.” 

Bobby doubts her word, and says: 
“Are you sure?’”’ Whereupon Opal says 
she is, or, if she has it, she hands it 
to Bobby. 

In the latter case, if Bobby suspects 
she has the third card, he says: “Give 
me the other one.” 

In case Opal-has not got it, Bobby 
picks up a card from the table. If he 
picks up just what he asked for, he has 
a book, which he puts aside. If he has 
no more cards, he draws one from the 
table and continues calling until he 
misses. 

Then Leonard takes up the game. 
When all the books are made up the 
real fun begins, for the game is not 
ended. 

A pupil remembers a sentence in one 
of the books and asks for it. If he 
gives the sentence correctly and asks 
the right pupil, he gets the entire book. 
He continues calling for books until he 
misses or makes an error. 

At the close of the game, count up 
the books each pupil has.. The one get- 
ting the largest number of books gets 
a prize. 
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Conversation 


Intermediate Work 


By Carrié Kuster SCHWARZ 


HE use of conversation, carried 
a on in school for its values 

in language teaching, is not a 
new idea, but it is a very important 
one. Conversation has probably been 
used by most teachers of the deaf, but 
we feel it needs to have emphasis put 
upon such use. 

Primarily, the aim of conversation is 
to produce thinkers. To do this, we 
must use conversation on all subjects. 
We want to teach the boy or girl to 
think, and to be able to express his 
thoughts. 

We get into ruts sometimes, but I 
believe we all are desirous of getting 
out of those ruts again. Sometimes 
we fail to think of the practical side of 
our teaching. We must aim primarily 
to teach useful and essential things, 
things that will help our pupils in their 
present and their after-school life. 

Our method of teaching arithmetic 
is a method of training in thinking. 
By the objective devices employed, the 
children originate the various arithmet- 
ical processes. They are thus all in- 
ventors. 
and required to remember what is 
shown. At every stage there is a tax 
upon, and at the same time a test of, 
their ability to think. 

One of our aims is to help the chil- 
dren make practical use of their lip- 
reading outside of the school room, so 
that they can carry on a conversation 
intelligibly. They can be trained to do 
this only by having frequent conversa- 
tion periods. 

It is mainly through conversation, or 
practical lip-reading, that our work of 


They are not shown merely, 
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lip-reading can be made to benefit our 
children’s language. Aside from the 
pleasure and profit that the ability to 
carry on a conversation gives them, it 
equips them also with a means of 
constantly improving their language 
after they leave our supervision. There 
is a world of colloquial language that 
rarely or never comes up in school, 
which they can acquire after they have 
finished school, if they can converse 
with people. One of the most import- 
ant objects of our training is to fit 
them to continue learning after they 
graduate. 

In a state like ours many of the chil- 
dren go back to communities where 
few, if any, deaf people live. So what 
they learn in after-school life must be 
acquired largely from hearing people. 

In the intermediate department of 
our school each teacher has a conver- 
sation period every morning, but we 
have found that when visitors come 
and talk to the children, they want the 
teachers to repeat what is said. We 
are trying to overcome this, so the six 
classes of the intermediate department 
rotate every day. Besides the morning 
period, this gives each class a twenty- 
minute period to converse with a dif- 
ferent teacher each day. Thus they 
have a variety of topics, different lips 
to read, and a different approach. 

Teachers have different ideas as to 
what constitutes natural speech. Many 
of us “mouth” more or less uncon- 
sciously in our anxiety to “get over” 
a lesson. But in conversation both 
pupils and teacher are so concerned 
with the subject under consideration 
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that little thought is given to lip- 
reading itself, by either pupils or 
teacher, and therefore more natural 
speech is employed—what we want to 
have them learn. One teacher talks 
faster, another slower; one uses more 
colloquial expressions, another  in- 
dulges more in joking, and another is 
more expressive of mood or feeling. 


There is no special outline for the 
teacher to follow. We are required 
to converse with the children, and not 
merely to talk to them. Each teacher 
has different experiences which can be 
used as a starter to arouse interest. 

We talk about the things we did the 
day before, or the 
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questions, which are natural in any 
conversation. 

Frequently, the seemingly poor lip- 
reader is aroused to effort through his 
interest in the subject. He either tells 
or understands, something that seems 
vital to him, and he is reading lips un- 
consciously, which is the best kind of 
lip-reading. 

Joking can be brought into these 
conversation periods to great advan- 
tage. We all know that deaf children 
do not always show a sense of humor, 
but by joking with them, their sense of 
humor can be cultivated. Many deaf 
children take everything said to them 

literally, which 





things we shall do 
soon, about our 
homes, parents, sis- 
ters and brothers, 
toys and pets. They 
all love to tell each 
other incidents that 
happened when they 
were small. We 
talk about what 
someone told us, or 





T is mainly through conversation, or 

practical lip-reading, that our work 
in lip-reading can. be made to benefit 
our children’s language. 
the pleasure and profit that the ability 
to carry on a conversation gives them, 
it equips them also with a means of con- 
stantly improving their language after 
they leave our supervision. 


makes them appear 
stupid to strangers. 
We wish to fit our 
children to mingle 


Aside from naturally with those 


with whom _ they 
must live. The child 
who gets good 


marks in lip-read- 
ing is not always 
the one who can 








of what we have 

read in magazines or newspapers. We do 
not confine ourselves to any one subject, 
but wander as any conversation does. 


If a child does not respond at first, 
we can usually interest him by asking 
a few questions. 

As an illustration, I began my con- 
versation period one morning with the 
question, “Did you read the newspaper 
last night?” Immediately several chil- 
dren offered information about the 
bursting of the dam in California. One 
of the class had been in California and 
had first hand information to offer. 
Some of the questions asked were, 
“Where was the dam?” “Why was it 
in the mountains?” “What is a can- 
yon?” “Why is there so much sand 
in the canyon?” “What will the people 
in Los Angeles do for water?” “Are 
there springs where the people can 
get their water?”—and many other 


carry on a conver- 
sation. There is a vast difference. 
I know of two boys who did not 
come to school until they were nine 
or ten years old, and did not get 
the foundation that the other  chil- 
dren did. These boys can joke and 
understand a great deal of spoken lan- 
guage in a conversation, can give you 
information, can carry out any direc- 
tions given them, but are not very 
good in a regular lip-reading lesson. 
They can not reproduce in writing all 
they get, but they understand what is 
said, in much the same way that any 
intelligent person who may not know 
how to write, can understand what is 
spoken to him. I think this illustrates 
the difference between a_ lip-reading 
lesson and conversation. The children 
understand the theme of the conversa- 
tion and not every word or sentence 
separately. 
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Beginning Algebra Taught Ob jectively 
Advanced Work 


By Harvey T. CuristIan 


year of grammar school, when the 

question of Algebra was first pre- 
sented to my mind. I had often watched 
my sister as she, with a friend, prepared 
their Algebra lessons; so, thinking of 
getting an idea of Algebra before really 
starting it, I asked them what Algebra 
was. My sister answered, in an impor- 
tant, know-it-all voice, “Algebra is 
where you use letters.” Then she went 
on to explain that the letters were 
x, y, 2, or a, b, c, etc. Some of them 
you added, others were subtracted, and 
still others were multiplied or divided, 
as the case might be. This left me more 
at sea than ever, so I decided to let my 
ambitious streak for Algabra rest until 
later. 

The following year I studied Algebra. 
One incident that year is still a clear 
picture in my mind. I was standing at 
the board looking at a complicated al- 
gebraic equation and thinking of what 
my sister had said. (It surely did 
“have x’s and y's in it.”) Then the 
teacher came in his rounds of the slates 
and, seeing me, asked: “What does that 
tell you to do?” I looked at it once 
more, took courage, and said: “Add.” 
As he passed on to the next slate he 
said: “Then get busy and do it.” 


During that year I discovered that 
you did not have to work very hard in 
Algebra; you had only to do it in the 
way you were shown. I am referring 
to this experience of mine inasmuch as 
most of us perhaps absorbed Algebra 
somewhat as I did. I wonder how much 
of Algebra I would have learned had it 
not been for the help of my mother, 


] seo remember, during my last 


who was always interested in my school 
work! I also wonder what good that 
year in Algebra would have been to me 
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if I had been deaf and it had been 
taught me under such a system. 

Time has changed everything and I 
now find myself the instructor, and my 
old place has been taken by a dozen or 
more individuals, each perhaps as un- 
easy as to what Algebra will do to them 
as I was. Will they, after coming to 
my Algebra classes for a month, dis- 
cover that to work Algebra all you 
have to do is to work it the way “he 
shows you”? 

Is there any real education in learn- 
ing Algebra the way they show you? 
It is the understanding which is educa- 
tive, and leavmg out understanding in 
any part of our school work is leaving 
out real education; and we are wasting 
time, money, and energy in its omission 
from our aims and plans. Understand- 
ing is vastly more important than mem- 
orizing of processes. 

We are getting results if our pupils 
like to come to class; if they are inter- 
ested; if they are led at every stage to 
think, and to use what they get under- 
standingly. 

This problem of teaching Algebra 
educatively is not a new question, but 
has been occupying the attention of the 
“best minds” for a half century. The 
old methods have for the most part 
gone along with the one-horse shay, 
and the principal question before us to- 
day is to find the best and the most 
interesting and instructive way of pre- 
senting Algebra. 

In our school we are trying to find 
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the way to make Algebra truly educa- 
tive. We think it is a matter only of 
presenting it in such a way that the 
pupil understands what is being done; 
bringing it at every stage down to the 
level of the child mind; making it all, 
or largely, inventive on his part. We 
contend that any pupil can invent the 
successive steps through which the race 
has come, within the limits of his ex- 
perience and general ability. 

We have two years of Algebra in our 
school. The first year we present the 
fundamentals. The school bases the 
method used on the idea of getting as 
far away from the “show-me” way as 
possible. With this the aim, the method 
is objective throughout. Algebra, as a 
rule, is a new thought to the child 
mind, so we try to create Algebraic 
thinking and reasoning objectively. 

For materials we use our dot slips 
and a pair of scissors. These are old 
friends, as they are found in each class- 
room equipment for arithmetic teaching. 
To these we add large manilla enve- 
lopes, on each of which is pasted a 
strip of paper with the printed letters 
X, Y, or Z, or any other algebraic ex- 
pression to be used. 

An X envelope, empty, is shown, and 
passed around the class, each child see- 
ing that it is empty. It is then placed 
on the table-slate in front of the class, 
with a large equals sign and a question 
mark after it, thus: 

FX pas? 

The pupils are then asked to write 
on their papers what they see and think. 
In this way they virtually invent their 
first algebraic equation: 

x = Q 
as they later do other equations. 

Next, two X envelopes are shown. 
In each of them, unseen by the pupils, 
some dot slips are inserted. The envel- 
opes are placed again on the table-slate, 
with the equals sign and the figure 8 
following, thus: 

[X] [X]=8 
All speak, as with one voice, “four,” 
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meaning they vision four dots in each 
envelope. Directed to do so, they write 
the equations, 
2x=8 
x= 4 
Next, in the same manner, an equation 
(two x plus 3 equals 13) is conditioned. 
In this equation we have two X en- 
velopes, enclosing unseen dot slips, with 
a seen dot slip, arranged on the table- 
slate, thus, 
[X] [X] + 000= 13 
As before, the pupils, visioning the 
number of dots in each envelope, say 
“five,” and write on their papers, 


2x+3=—13 
ox == 2p 
S Sow 


At this stage’in one class, a pupil, 
catching the idea, came up and said, 
“Let me do it.” As we think a pupil, 
really understanding what is being done, 
can invent a correct and intelligent prob- 
lem, he was allowed to try his hand. 

From now on it is a game. The chal- 
lenge is accepted and each pupil is out 
to catch as many of his classmates as 
he can. Indeed, the pupils are often 
harder on one another than I would be. 

I remember last fall during the second 
day of problems “invented” by the 
pupils, one came up to me, with his 
hands cupped around his mouth so the 
others would not “be in” on his new 
idea, and asked if he could use a frac- 
tional part of a dot for the, value of x. 
“Yes, certainly,” and his problem, as the 
pupils solved it, brought forth on their 
papers the equation, 

"2a % 

Next, table equations involving two 

unknown quantities are arranged with 


envelopes containing dot slips, thus, 
[X] [X] [X] + [Y] = 70 
[X] [X] + [Y] = 50 


By comparing and studying the two 
sets of equations, the pupils vision 
twenty dots in the extra X envelope in 
the upper equation, inasmuch as only 
that number of dots can account for the 
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difference between 70 and 50—and they 
write on their papers, 


3x + y = 70 
2x + y = 50 
%* 2°26 


Their attention being directed to the 
Y envelope, they say, “ten,” and write, 
y¥= 10 
These equations can later be handled 
the same way, that is objectively, using 
the minus sign instead of the plus sign. 
However, there can be, for obvious rea- 
sons, no minus envelope; so the symbol 

—y is written in the table equation. 


The use of the “transpose, change the 
sign” formula has not been—nor does 
it need to be—suggested. Successive 
processes grow naturally, step by step, 
as products of the pupils’ own thinking. 

This introducing of “transposing” in 
elementary Algebra is an enemy of 
thinking, and, too, just at the critical 
time when the one thing we want to 
create is thought and the habit of think- 
ing. If we now teach them to “trans- 
pose,” we drive them from the thinking 
attitude of mind over to the juggling- 
memory attitude, where they at once 
start hiding behind, and depending upon, 
a rule, or a memorized formula. The 
chief aim this year is to give an under- 
standing of Algebra, and we want them 
to reason their way through, without 
adopting and following, more or less 
blindly, mere forms set by the teacher. 

By reasoning their way through they 
come to understand, and this they do, 
over and over, until reasoning becomes 
habitual. 

In teaching “square” numbers and 
their algebraic expression, the objective 
method continues to be employed. In 
preparation, we cut from our spot cards 
squares, thus: ; 
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These cards (larger than the above 
prints) are shown to the class, one card 
at a time, attention being directed to the 
fact—an obvious fact—that each number 
is “square” in its makeup. 

Holding up the 25 spots card, we 
ask, “how many?”—getting the reply 
expected, “twenty-five.” Then, cover- 
ing all the spots except the top row, we 
ask “how many?” They answer, “five.” 
Turning the card a quarter way around 
and covering again all but the top row 
and asking, “how many?” they again 
say, “five.” 

Present other squares in this manner 
until the principles involved and their 
relationships are perceived and accepted. 
The terms “square” and “square root” 
are used in their proper associations. 

Now insert squares in two envelopes 
—each envelope marked with a figure 2 
as shown—and construct the table 
equation, thus, 

[X?] [X*] = 7” 
The pupils write on their papers, 
Sx*'=: 7 
x” ss 36 

Then, asked to give the value of x, 

the “square root,” they write, 
x= 6 

Problems are presented objectively, 
with the unknown quantity, or quantities, 
concealed. For example, I take out of 
my pocket a roll of bills, saying, “I have 
$27.00.” I place the money in three X 
envelopes, an equal amount in each. 
Handing two envelopes to Charles and 
one envelope to Harry, I tell the pupils 
to write what they see and think, with 
the result, they write: 

2x = the money Charles has. 
x = the money Harry has. 


3x = $27 

“oo 9 

3x = 18 
@eeeee @@eeees 
e@eeeed @eeeese 
eeeesed @@eeeese 
0@e@e0e8 @@e@eeese 
@@eeese @eeeese 
@@eeeese 
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Then, directed to do so, they write 
the sentences : 
Charles has $18.00. Harry has $9.00. 
In this manner we later get different 
problems, many of them invented by 
the pupils themselves for their class- 
mates to solve, such as: 


“Florence’s mother has a flock of 216 
chickens. She has twice as many white 
chickens as she has black chickens, and three 
times as many red chickens ‘as she has white. 
How many of each color has she?” 


And: “The sum of A’s, B’s, and C’s ages is 


102 years. A is twice as old as B, and C is 
as old as A and B together. Find their 
ages.” 


The process of reasoning employed 
by the pupils seems to be primarily a 
process of visioning, that is, vistoning 
that an envelope contains what it has to 
contain, in order that the seen equation 
on the table-slate shall be true in the 
detail of its make up. 

But the thinking done by the pupils, 
being wholly intuitional, is scarcely sub- 
ject to analysis or explanation. How- 
ever, our many demonstrations clearly 
show that fact, thought, and expression 
—the equation fact, the equation thought, 
the equation expression—have sequen- 
tial relationships, to be conditioned and 
studiously observed, in the order of 
teaching adopted and followed. The 
unknown quantity is the unseen quantity 
always, to become known through in- 
tuitional interpretation of relationships 
in visible (material) equations. 

This objective handling of the funda- 
mentals of Algebra during the first year 
gives the pupil a clear and _ intelligent 
idea of equations and the thoughts that 
they express, thereby making it an inter- 
esting subject, instead of one that has 
to be borne patiently in order to earn 
a required credit for passing. 

At this period in pupils’ lives their 
vocabulary is limited, their point of 
view, their background, and their expe- 
riences are those of children. These 
facts we have kept in mind, giving this 
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year’s work, with all explanations in 
detail and in the simplest language, and 
objectively, without technical expres- 
sions. The steps as taken have been 
linked, each step to a preceding step. 
This gives a logical sequence and a 
natural gradation, which makes it sim- 
ple and easy for the beginner. Being 
objective, the pupils vision values and 
relationships readily, and gain the power 
of clear thinking, which attends perform- 
ing mathematical processes quickly with- 
out the use of pencil and paper. 


Suppose we say now that the best test 
at any stage of teaching a subject is 
the attitude of mind in evidence of 
pupils. Then the results of teaching 
Algebra objectively should be judged by 
the mind attitudes showing, first, that 
they like to come; second, that they are 
thinking; third, that they are getting 
algebraic values and their relationships; 
fourth, that they expect to understand 
the “why” and the “what for,” as well 
as to learn the “how”; and, finally, that 
they are forming the habit of expecting 
to understand. These are a few im- 
portant and outstanding reasons why we 
believe we are on the right road in 
teaching elementary Algebra to deaf chil- 
dren objectively. 


We have been working along this line 
only a few years, but results show that 
thé work has not been in vain. With 
new processes and new ideas. presenting 
themselves to us every day, we are still 
working with the thought of the pupils’ 
attitude of mind foremost. 


My thanks are due to my superin- 
tendent, Mr. F. W. Booth, under whom 
I have worked and from whom I haye 
taken these many valuable suggestions, 
and whose criticisms have been of the 
greatest assistance. Without him I 
could not have hoped for the success at- 
tained, as it is his idea, his thought— 
in fact, it is all his work. I have ‘only 
followed. 
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Along, Avenue Eye 


Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 


JILLILiIiitl. 









—T. Moore. 
























The Indian Detour 


By Anna L. Srap.es 


E reached Lamy, New Mexico, 
WY about 9:15 A. M. The Indian 

Detour provides a courier for 
each party, and ours was a very charm- 
ing young woman, dressed in the regu- 
lation courier uniform, grayish brown 
woolen skirt and jacket to match, velvet 
blouse coming below the hips. The 
blouses vary in color. The girls have 
green, violet, tomato, etc. They wear 
Indian jewelry, as much for advertising 
purposes, I imagine, as for any other 
reason, as they want you to buy from 
the Indians. Our guide had a beautiful 
silver chain about her neck, representing 
rain drops and squash blossoms. The 
pendant, set with turquoise matrix, 
represented a rainbow. (Rain means so 
much to the Indian farmers that they 
almost make a fetish of it and its sym- 
bols.) Besides this necklace, she was 
wearing one of coral. Around her waist 
was a narrow leather belt strung with 
silver buckles. Many heavy silver brace- 
lets adorned her wrists, all set with tur- 
quoise, while a silver serpent with tur- 
quoise eyes was wound around her up- 
per arm. A felt hat, the color of her 
skirt, had a silver pin at the front in 
the band, and she also had a very color- 
ful silk scarf wound about her neck. 
Altogether she was raier gorgeous and 


as pretty as a picture. Her lips proved 
to be easy to read, and she was so con- 
siderate of us that we asked to have her 
as our conductor on all three days, a 
request that was kindly granted. In fact, 
every one was charming and gracious 
to us. That trip was without one flaw, 
and I advise everyone going west to 
take the three-day detour, as matters 
worked up to a climax and the last day 
was the best of all. 

As soon as we got off the train at 
Lamy we were conducted into the sta- 
tion, which is also a hotel, Hotel El 
Oritz. It proved to be a fascinating 
place with a patio. We looked about 
while waiting for the next train to come 
in. No one else but us, after all, so we 
were a very “select party”. Our chauf- 
feur was a handsome fellow, born 
in Mexico, but evidently of American 
parentage. There are over thirty chauf- 
feurs, all college boys, and quite as 
picturesque as the couriers. They were 
all fine drivers. A comfortable bus with 
upholstered chairs was used except for 
one day when we had a small car. On 
the long rides back, covering the same 
ground we had traveled going out, our 
guide proved to be very jolly, with a 
fund of funny stories. She could read 
palms most entertainingly, and told us 
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all sorts of stories about the country, 
some true, others myths, but none the 
less interesting. We became greatly in- 
terested in her. 

Before going to the hotel in Santa 
Fe, we drove over to Pecos to see the 
ruins. On the Santa Fe trail to Pecos 
we saw the old stage coach stop which 
has not been used for many years. Its 
windows are now boarded up. Apache 
Canyon and the Glorietta Pass were 
thrilling. The highest point we reached 
was 7500 feet, yet we had no feeling 
of altitude. We also saw Pigeon Ranch, 
where a battle of the Civil War was 
fought. 

Mexicans and Indians live in adobe 
houses, and many of them have long 
strings of red peppers hanging from the 
walls. The Indians use large ‘dobe ovens 
which are out in the yards. They look 
like huge beehives. Our guide told 
about a man and wife whom she had 
with her one day. When passing one of 
the ovens she explained its use. She saw 
a significant look pass between husband 
and wife which they later explained. 
They had previously seen one of the 
ovens and the woman had exclaimed: 
“Oh, see that huge beehive,’ to which 
her husband replied, “Hush! That’s a 
dog house!” 

Upon reaching Santa Fe we visited 
the oldest church in the United States 
in which is also the oldest bell. The 
oldest house is nearby. They all look 
moth eaten, so I guess they really are old. 

The first afternoon, after we were 
settled at the hotel, we were taken out 
on foot to see the museum and the art 
gallery. That evening there was a lec- 
ture on the different pueblos, with col- 
ored slides, shown in the hotel foyer. 
- By sitting near the lecturer and using 
an ear-phone my friend could follow 
very well, for the room was not entirely 
dark. I have never before seen slides 
shown so smoothly and so clearly. 

On the second morning we got started 
about nine. There were more clouds 
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that day, which made the lights and 
shadows more beautiful. In the middle 
of the day there were a few drops of 
rain. The road was hilly and winding, 
in many places closely skirting the can- 
yons. The cottonwoods were like sun- 
shine, as they had turned yellow, while 
the mountains far away looked as if 
dusted with pollen from the yellowing 
aspens. Distances are so deceptive here 
in the clear air; mountains that look a 
quarter of a mile away being really six 
miles distant. 

We visited several Indian pueblos that 
day and invested in pottery peculiar to 
each tribe, also a small rug or two, very 
soft and easily packed. How I wanted 
to buy some of the large rugs! I also 
bought ears of corn of different colors. 
The blue corn stands for the North, red 
for South, white for East, and yellow 
West. It is beautiful. 

Puyé was wonderfully interesting with 
its honeycombed cliffs where people lived 
so long ago. The road doubled back 
upon itself in many curves, resembling 
nothing so much as the Christmas candy 
ribbon that we buy by the box. One 
day the courier told a passenger to look 
back, whereupon the chauffeur said: 
“Never tell any one to look back in 
New Mexico, for we will be there in a 
minute.” 

The next day we were off for Taos 
(pronounced to rhyme with mouse), at 
8:30. We crossed the Rio Grande and 
the Santa Barbara river. The road 
wound around and around like a shelf 
high up on the mountain side, with the 
deep canyons yawning below. There 
were twenty-six hairpin curves in one 
stretch. 

Those who know her or know of her 
will remember that it was in Taos that 
Harriet Andrews Montague lived in a 
‘dobe house for awhile.* It is a favor- 
ite resort of artists, being the home of 
Couse, Sharp and other painters of In- 
dian life. It was also the home of Kit 





*VoLTA RkEvIEW, February, 1928, page 65. 
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He is buried in the cemetery 


Carson. 
there. 

I wish I could make you see it all, 
the Indians in their colorful costumes, 
and the general affability. The Indian 
Detour has been open only two years. 
Of course much money now flows into 
the coffers of the Indians. In one 
pueblo pictures could be taken only by 
paying one dollar to the governor, At 
Domingo no pictures could be taken 
at all. 

. I was surprised to find the Indians 
speaking such good English. I could 
read the lips of many very well. 

The next day we had to leave prompt- 
ly at eight o’clock, as we were to visit 
another pueblo beforé taking our train 
at Albuquerque, sixty-five miles away. 
This was the pueblo at San Domingo, 
which we found the most interesting of 
all. It was the largest one that we saw. 
The governor there, Tomasito Tenario, 
is a handsome fellow. 

The road leading into the pueblo, off 
the main road, was no better than a cart 
path, and at times impassable. 

At 7:15 the next morning we were 
at the Grand Canyon. I hope that no 
one expects me to describe that. It is 
beyond me. We had fine weather the 
first day, but it was too clear at sunset 
to make much coloring. Rain the next 
afternoon gave us a chance to see other 
moods of the Canyon, driving mists, 
heavy clouds, peaks emerging from the 
clouds, then a shutting down entirely 
and a blotting out of the great “hole”’. 

The Indian house had a fascinating 
shop, and every afternoon Indian dances 
were given there. The eagle dance was 
beautiful, while the war dance gave a 
good idea of how terrible the Indians 
can be. I should like to have the cos- 
tume that the chief wore. 

The only hitch we had in the whole 
trip came on the last night on the train. 
Each time we had boarded a train the 
conductor had taken our tickets in 
whole, returning them before we got off 
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at the next stop. We boarded the train 
at the Grand Canyon for an eight o’clock 
start. As usual, the conductor and por- 
ter came around and collected without 
comment. We went to bed early, as we 
were very tired. About 12:30 my friend 
felt someone give her a gentle shove. 
Of course, she was a bit frightened and 
with both hands she shoved the intruder 
away. If you knew her you would know 
just how determinedly she did it. It 
was no gentle shove. Again the hand 
entered, this time with a flash light and 
the conductor said, “Your tickets have 
expired!”” Most emphatically she said, 
“They have not!” Well, she could not 
hear very well, and she was nervous 
and a bit put out. Finally she said, 
“Can’t you wait until morning to talk 
it over?” He finally went away only to 
return in a few minutes with, “Where 
did you’ buy these tickets?” “The 
American Express Co.”’ seemed to have 
a quieting effect upon him, for he van- 
ished for good. I knew nothing about 
it until the next morning. The porter 
tried to tell me that our tickets had ex- 
pired. I said, “Don’t worry. We have 
enough money to buy some more,” and 
he said no more, nor did anyone else un- 
til we were approaching Los Angeles, 
when a very jolly conductor came along. 
He seemed to be highly amused 1: some- 
thing. He told the colored maid of the 
car and she went off into gales of laugh- 
ter. We could not get him to say what 
the trouble had been the night before, 
but when the sour-faced night conduetor 
came and punched our tickets without 
comment, while the jolly conductor 
looked at him very mischievously, we 
concluded that it was all the conductor's 
mistake. Of course, the people in the 
other sections must have overheard the 
conversation the night before, and I think 
someone must have spread how the con- 
ductor’s advances had been received, for 
not only the conductor but the people 
across the aisle were much amused when 
the tickets were finally punched. 




















EAR Friends of Everywhere: 
1) I’ve been rummaging through 

my big black scrap book where 
dozens of letters are waiting impatient- 
ly, all clamoring for an opportunity to 
come into the Friendly Corner. Such 
eager, talkative letters! They would 
all rush in headlong if I didn’t insist 
on some kind of orderly line-up and 
procedure. Here are letters on em- 
ployment waiting to throw out a help- 
ful hint, letters from travelers, letters 
about foreign leagues, letters about 
this, that, and everything—I couldn't 
begin to name them all here. Which 
will you have first? Let’s peep into 
the Corner and see which would be 
most appropriate. Yes, there’s the fire 
in the grate, crackling just as joyfully 
as in mid-winter, for the wind is howl- 
ing around the corner. Not a bad time 
for a story of a snow storm. Since it’s 
a ranch story too, I'll add a summer- 
time tale of the same place. 


At the time your letter came I was on the 
ranch. I had gone there that very day with 
a friend and his family. When we left town 
the weather was warm and sunny, but when 
we arrived in the foot-hills, a heavy fog 
settled, then a little way farther on it started 
to snow and we had considerable difficulty in 
making the last few miles. Once at the ranch 
we found a big warm house, built a roaring 
fire in the fireplace and settled down for the 
evening. My friend said, “We will start back 
in the morning.” I said, “Maybe so,” but 
I knew better—I had been there before during 
a snow storm. Well, it snowed all night and 
all the next day and the next night and the 
second day until it was four feet deep on the 
level. Great flakes, big as saucers, flop, flop, 
and so fast they fell one could scarcely see 
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his hand before his face. We were marooned 
for at least a week, but we had plenty of 
wood and groceries, so we let be. The first 
morning we had to go out and find the 
goats, as they had not returned to the fold. 
With saddle horses we were able to locate 
them, huddled under the snow covered brush. 
Goats are considered very hardy but in a 
storm they are helpless on account of their 
long fleece. When they get wet they become 
bewildered and simply refuse to budge until 
some one goes after them. We hitched up 
a team to the snow-buck, cleared a path and 
brought them safely home. My, how the poor 
creatures bleated their thanks for the warm 
shelter and a dinner of chopped carrots! You 
see goats do not eat hay, at least mine will 
fot, they prefer brush leaves and bark, but 
when the brush is covered with snow they 
shake the snow off on their coats, and once 
wet, they give up. 

Back before the big crackling fire again 
my friend became restless. He said, “This 
was not in the play bill,” and wanted to get 
back to business. We enjoyed ourselves as 
best we could at cards, checkers, roasting 
chestnuts and popcorn, making snow men, and 
cleating the walks to the chicken runs, making 
the stock as comfortable as possible. Such 
a large flock of mountain quail came to the 
hay loft for seed, and mind you, they stayed 
there and had their fill; we did not molest 
them. We had good sport snaring rabbits— 
easy to catch them in the deep drifts, yum 
yummy—rabbit stew is just fine! 

My friend worried so much about his busi- 
ness that I decided to help him out. He 
could not make it in his car, so we saddled 
two horses and cut the fences to give us a 
short cut to the little mountain town of North- 
fork—over the hill on the foot path it is just 
a scant mile, but around the road four miles. 
The main road had been cleared and the mail 
stage was running, so my friend made it back 
to town, leaving his car and family with me 
until such time as we were able to make it to 
town again. 

I wonder if you ever read the “Dinner 
Party.” Read it when you can. I started it 
several times, but was not able to finish—I 
found parts of the story too tragic. If you 
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read the book you will get a vivid picture of 
a real California snow storm, and that too, 
within an hour’s journey of orange blossoms. 
. * * * * * 

Right across the ravine from my sleeping 
porch stands a large pine, twenty-five feet at 
the base and about two hundred feet high, 
with just three limbs near the top. It has 
been struck by lightning several times and a 
great hole burned in one side, but it still grows 
on. Almost every night in summer my night- 
ingale gives me a concert which lasts from 
eleven-thirty until about twelve. I always 
turn the stock out at night to graze and about 
the time of the concert, here they come, goats, 
horses, and cows. One old wether goat acts 
as leader for all. Single file they take their 
places in the corral and lie down. The goats 
arrange themselves in a semicircle and the 
leader takes a position in the center; some of 
the kids climb on the wagon, or any machinery 
that happens to be in the yard, or upon ladders. 
All seem to enjoy the singing, and how he 
does sing! First he alights on the same limb, 
looks all around at the stars, stretches him- 
self to his full height, then come two long 
melancholy notes, I don’t know just what they 
are for, but always the same. Now the lark, 
finch, quail, dove, sparrow, canary, jack daw, 
blue jay, oriole, crow, catbird, cedarbird, owl, 
woodpecker, cardinal, brown thrasher, locust, 
and all the winged and happy children of the 
air; he knows all and slights none, always two 
calls for each. 

After the concert the stock go quietly back 
to their grass, and I to the land of “winkin’- 
blinkin’-and nod.” What could be nicer? 


It is appropriate enough to make the 
jump from winter to summer in one 
leap, for that is what March often 
does. Some of you are already in the 
land of summer, and the rest of us are 
busy studying seed catalogues and 
wondering if we can afford a bird bath 
and an old stone bench for the garden 
this year. Of course the bench will be 
new, but “old stone bench” sounds more 
alluring. Gardens are things of beauty 
and romance and should always breathe 
an air of association. There is no other 
thrill equal to that of watching things 
grow, but in the meantime we are 
eagerly waiting for the day when the 
wisteria will completely cover the 
arbor and the climbing rose will hide 
the old back fence. By all means let’s 
hope that the new bench will look old 
very soon, that it may have an air of 
guarding great secrets. As for the 
bird bath, we’ll place it, as one of our 
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South Carolina members did hers, in 
the center of the garden, with beds of 
white clove pinks, blue larkspur, and 
pink verbenas all around. 

Speaking of gardens, I am going to 
let you breathe the air of one very old 
and very far away. I must explain just 
how the gate to that garden is open 
to us. -You know the English League, 
the H. O. H., has a correspondence club 
quite similar to our own. They liked 
our name of “Friendly Corner” so well 
that the club was so christened. Occa- 
sionally I am privileged to see a letter 
or packet of letters from the English 
Friendly Corner. Last year they were 
discussing gardens, real English gar- 
dens mostly. With them, I sauntered 
down gravelled walks, rose hedged; or 
sat under a century old oak and drank 
in the peaceful scene — orderly beds, 
trim paths, and ivy-covered walls; but 
the garden of greatest enchantment, 
for me, was far beyond England’s isle. 
You, too, shall ride on the wishing car- 
pet provided by our English friend and 
visit that garden. 


Dear Friends, 

Will you come with me to a cloistered gar- 
den that grows on a little rock, rising out of 
a sea, the waters of which are stained emerald, 
purple and bronze? 

The garden lies far from our homes. The 
train and the fleetest ship could only take us 
there in forty-eight hours. But see! I have 
spread a magic carpet for us all to sit on. If 
the ten of us sit tight, it will carry us in a 
few minutes to the rocky island. 

It is springtime and as the carpet slowly 
rises over the house tops, we see the soft blue 
skies above, while from below come wafting 
up the rich scents from the blossoming or- 
chards. Soon the white cliffs of Dover appear 
and the waters of the Channel surge and fret 
beneath us. Perhaps if we look long enough, 
we shall see some one breasting the waves, 
followed by a fanfare of trumpets, vainly en- 
deavoring to be the 100 and something swim- 
mer to cross the channel. 

Here is Calais at last! The land of France 
lies spread around, still showing the sore 
wounds of war. On and on we fly until a 
great rampart of snow lies before us. Higher 
and higher the carpet rises to scale the Alps, 
glistening in their mantle of snow and ice. 
Nestling in their midst is a little spot of 
greenish blue—it is the Lake of Geneva, where 
by its shores the strength of nations is 
weighed and tested. The cold air now changes 
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to a gentle warmth. The snow is all gone, 
and in its place stretch vast fields, lined with 
tall poles, up which the vines are twining their 
tender stems. 

Are you all very tired? Hold on just a 
little longer, for we will soon be in the garden. 
See, there is a ribbon of blue on the horizon! 
It is the Adriatic. Now we are flying over it 
and plumb! down comes our carpet. But 
where is the garden? “Here is not a flower 
nor even a blade of grass!” you all cry. But 
let us linger here, just a moment. Look at 
the great building that rises yonder. It is 
built of creamy white marble, all carved and 
fretted and inlaid with glittering stones. High 
above the great central doorway stand twin 
pairs of bronze horses, tossing their heads in 
disdain at the crowd that throngs into the 
building they guard. It is St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral that. stands before us and our magic 
carpet has landed us right in the middle of 
the Piazza of Venice. 

But come, let us hurry to the garden. 
Round the corner we must go past the Doges 
Palace, down to the brink of the Grand Canal, 
where long slim boats rock to and fro. At 
our approach, a dirty old beggar rises from 
his seat on the slimy marble steps and, cap 
in hand, louts low before us. At the word 
“gondola” he waves a long crooked stick and 
immediately one of the black boats comes 
gliding up to the steps. As it cannot stand 
at rest our beggar hooks it with his stick 
until we are all safely seated on board. Be- 
fore he will let us go, one and all must scatter 
largess before him, so I hope your pockets 
are well filled. “The Island of San Lazzaro” 
we cry to the gondolier, standing at the rear 
end of the boat. Swinging his long pole from 
side to side, he guides it out of the canal into 
the waters of the lagoon. More than one little 
island is passed ‘before we see our special one, 
rising up capped by a red brick campanile 
crowned with a gilt cross. 

At a flight of worn steps, stained with 
drifting sea-weed, the gondola comes to rest. 
When we have climbed to the top, we find 
ourselves in a ragged little garden clinging 
about lofty brick walls. Not the garden, but 
still a garden. From a lodge comes a porter 
and bids us welcome, then by and by comes 
a stately old man, in long flowing robes of 
black, girt at the waist by a cord. With a 
grave sweet smile of greeting he leads us into 
the garden we have come so far to see. 

There it lies bathed in the warm spring sun 
that shines from a sky of radiant blue. 
Around it stand on all four sides shady clois- 
ters, with cool seats, that bid one rest from 
the glare and heat beyond. This April day, it 
is the wistaria that paints the garden pale 
lavender. Up the worn pillars of the cloister 
the creeper has twisted its stems, digging its 
tendrils into the worn stone and casting a mist 
of blossoms everywhere. Its delicate colors 
contrast. with the sombre shade of the mighty 
deodar tree, that the good Father tells us 
came from the Himalayas. About it stand 
many trees strange to our northern eyes. 


‘sisters, the white doves. 
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Stately palms mingle with banana and judas 
trees, every branch flecked white with the 
feathers of the doves that wheel and soar in 
the blue air above. 

On the carpet of green grass a monk is 
pacing to and fro, with head bent over a little 
book. Before him stalks a peacock, vaunting 
its feathers of blue and gold before its humble 
If we had ears to 
hear, the silence would be broken by its shrill 
cries, and the soft lapping of the waves with- 
out. For a gentle peace lies over all, for only 
“whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
egg things are of good report” ever enter 

ere. 


As we sit on one of the benches the Father 
will tell us how this garden came into being. 
More than three hundred years ago four men, 
led by a learned Armenian, Mekhitar, “the 
Comforter,” fled from the Turks to the safety 
of Venice. As the island then lay deserted, 
the Doge granted it to them for a refuge. 
Under the care of Mekhitar the monastery 
became a place of piety and learning. Gather- 
ing about him men like himself, he taught 
them to spend their days in writing and teach- 
ing, in gathering together rare and curious 
books and manuscript, and to give courteous 
welcome to every stranger who knocked at 
their gates. As the years passed, more and 
more strangers came to wander here. The 
shady cloisters echo with the footsteps of the 
famous dead. Here came Longfellow and 
Ruskin, here too wandered King Edward 
while still a prince. Gladstone spent many an 
hour talking with the Fathers, but the one 
they love to speak about is the fair young poet, 
Lord Byron. For nearly six months he came 
daily to the monastery to study the Armenian 
tongue, and here he left a memory as sweet 
and fragrant as one of the blossoms. 


Having revelled in beauty, this is a 
very appropriate place to quote from 
Joseph B. Egan’s “Character Chats.’ in 
the Journal of Education. 


HUNTING FOR UGLINESS 


Yesterday I went hunting for ugliness, It 
is quite a long walk from the station to my 
home and all along the way I looked for 
nothing but ugliness. I glanced at a mis- 
shapen birch tree that hung over a bank. It 
spoke of strength and struggle against many 
storms. It had a wild, rugged beauty about it. 
One could see at a glance that it had made the 
very best use of a poor location. 

I saw a beetle crawl across the path. I 
could find no ugliness there. Its hard black 
shell was clean and glossy, and so beautifully 
carved that a jeweler might have used it for 
an expensive brooch. 

I turned over a stone and a long red worm 
drew himself silently but with wonderful grace 
into a hole in the earth. There was no ugliness 
there. The long pencil-like body exactly suited 
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the conditions under which the worm lived. 
Some people might have shuddered at the 
sight, but I could see nothing but a perfect 
blending of life into a peculiar environment. 

I went further and saw an old apple tree, 
bent down and broken by the weight of years, 
the heavy winter’s snow and the strong winds. 
The tree was dead except for & few shoots 
here and there that still found strength to bear 
leaves. On one shoot was a cluster of pink 
blossoms. Against the red-violet of the 
rugged trunk these blossoms seemed like ex- 
quisite cameos carved by a master hand. Here 
was life against death. Beauty in spite of de- 
cay. A bright blossoming hope in the face of 
gray despair. The sight was so beautiful, so 
full of meaning that I stood a long time and 
studied it. 

Then I rounded a corner and came on the 
backyard of a great house. People of means 
lived there. In that backyard was ugliness; a 
litter of paper in a corner of the fence; an 
overturned ashbarrel; a wreck that was once a 
hen-house, disorder, dirt, lack of care, plain 
ugliness. 

So I had to come from the woods where 
God lives and cares for things to the place 
where man lives and cares for things to find 
ugliness. This thought impressed me: What 
a wonderful spirit God must be when he has 
the whole world to care for, and millions of 
worlds besides, and everything in all the 
worlds, and yet so orders, so plants, so tends 
day and night, and finally so harvests, that 
nowhere can man find ugliness until he, him- 
self, comes on the scene, and brings it with 
him. If there is beauty in the cool woods and 
across the fields and up the slopes of the 
purple-misted hills; and there is beauty in the 
drifting cloud, and the first evening star, and 
in all the spaces over which man has no con- 
trol, then God must love beauty, for He has 
made nothing else; and since He loves beauty 
He must search for it in our souls as He 
searches for it in the leagues of the sea and 
the pastures of the land. 

I imagine if God finds pleasure in the glint 
from a beetle’s back, He must find joy in every 
soul that is radiant with the loveliness of 
pure and noble thoughts. 


“Dirt, lack of care, plain ugliness.” 
Yet, “people of means lived there.” I 
suppose their money is what might 
well be called “filthy lucre.” If only 
they had been endowed with some of 
the finer things of life instead! 

I have a friend whose income is so 
modest that I sometimes wonder how 
she makes both ends meet, yet she is 
a joy to the eye, and so is her small 
room that she has made home-like with 
books and pictures, and simple but 
artistic hangings. Her mind is her 
treasure house. 
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Beauty, first of all, implies a correct 
sense of proportion and balance. Yet 
I have seen a woman admiring a beau- 
tiful picture while wearing a dress that 
was an insult to the eye. I know a 
girl who has traveled much and visited 
many famous art galleries—monuments 
to the finest, subtlest qualities of a na- 
tion—yet she thinks that almost any- 
thing, even friendship, may be bought 
with dollars and cents. I have a friend 
whose business is teaching the beauty 
of the spoken word, but I happen to 
know that her dressing table is a night- 
mare. Not one of these persons has a 
genuine appreciation of beauty. One 
who really loves it endeavors to live 
with it. Beauty does not always come 
high in terms of dollars and cents, but 
it does involve the expenditure of time 
and thought. It calls for very little 
effort on one’s part to admire a beauti- 
ful sunset or a scene of majesty. One 
is blind indeed who fails to catch such 
pictures. But it does require full ap- 
preciation of beauty and sufficient love 
for it to make a sacrifice now and then 
for beauty’s sake. 


Many of you heard Dr. Huget of 
Brooklyn when he addressed the Fed- 
eration Conference in 1927. Some of 
you will recall a poem by May Theo- 
gard Watts which he recited, part of 
which I give here: 


Today there have been lovely things 
I never saw before; 

Sunlight through a jar of marmalade; 
A blue gate; 

A rainbow in soapsuds on dishwater; 
Candlelight on butter; 

The crinkled smile of a little girl 
Who had new shoes with tassels; 

A chickadee on a thornapple ; 
Empurpled mud under a willow 
Where white geese slept; 

White ruffled curtains sifting moonlight 
On the scrubbed kitchen floor; 

The underside of a white oak leaf; 
Ruts in the road at sunset; 

An egg yolk in a blue bowl. 


Most of the Friendly Corner readers 
are familiar with the work of the Rus- 
sian Club for Fluent Lip-Readers and 
will appreciate these letters of thanks 
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for the money which our C. C, sent to 
them for the founding of a Russian 
Correspondence Club. The third let- 
ter is from one of our own members 
who has a niece in U. S. S. R. It was 
our C. C. which, in a round-about way, 
put her in touch with the Moscow 
Club. 


Dear Friendly Lady, 

The members of the Club send gratitude to 
all who have sympathy to the Russian hard of 
hearing and who took part in the help to our 
correspondence circle. 

With sincere greetings, 

The Chairman of the Club, 
B. FENOLz. 
Dear Friend, 

Today I received the twenty-five 
from the Commissioner of Education. 

Many thanks from our Club, from each of 
the members to you and all our friends who 
sent us this oftering. We are sure that the 
ring letters in our country shall be worthy of 
your loveliness, and many hard of hearing will 
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be glad to write and receive news. They will 
not be so alone in their distress. 
With many greetings and thanks, 


Sincerely yours, 
NATHALIE Rav, 


Almost in the same mail with yours, came 
a letter from my niece. I have never yet 
read such a happy, such an exalted letter. As 
she says, she is now so much under the influ- 
ence of the unexpected turn in her life that 
she is hardly able to express her thoughts and 
feelings coherently. The thought of going 
away from the little town, of going to Moscow 
and of meeting people hard of hearing like 
herself, the thought of being an active member 
of a club and of starting life anew—the pros- 
pect of all this fills her with an almost un- 
earthly happiness. 


These letters are, to us, the song of 
the “chickadee on a thornapple” or the 
“sifting moonlight on the scrubbed 
kitchen floor.” 

Cordially yours, 
THe Frrenpty Lapy. 


This Month’s Contributors 


be HAVE a tcwer room, like Anne Bryan 
| McCall,” writes Harrier ANDREWS 
MontaGue from Hartford, Conn. An 
indefatigable reader, with a thirst for investi- 
gation, she unearths for us some interesting 
bits of literature. 

Mary E. Srterrey teaches lip-reading in 
Tampa, Florida, but any teacher, anywhere, 
will doubtless sympathize with her point of 
view as to pupils who cannot be spanked. 

An editorial writer and a constructive citi- 
zen, herself, MADELEINE DE Soyres is fully 
qualified to testify to the good citizenship 
demonstrated by her fellow Canadian. 

Oscar M. SuLiivan directs the Minnesota 
Division of Re-education, and is co-author 
with Kenneth O. Snortum of “Disabled Per- 
sons, Their Education and _ Rehabilitation.” 
He presented the paper which appears in this 
issue, at the Minnesota State Conference and 
Institute of Social Work, in September, 1928. 

Unfortunately, biographical information about 
Mary ExizasetH Hirt, Ota G. .BLANKEN- 
SHIP, CARRIE Kuster SCHWARZ, and HARVEY 
T. CuristIANn, has not been received. All are 
teachers in the Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
at Omaha. 

A year’s leave of absence, which she is 
spending mainly in California, has given ANNA 
L. Stapres, Co-principal of the New England 
School of Speech Reading, in Boston, the 
opportunity to take “The Indian Detour” and 
tell others about it. 


Etmer L. Kenyon, M.D., is well known 
as Chief of the Clinic in Disorders of Speech, 
Rush Medical College, University of Chicago. 

JEANNETTE SHIELDS is an active worker in 
the Columbus League for the Hard of Hearing. 

Hephata Blatt der Schwerhoerigen, a paper 
dealing with European work for the hard of 
hearing, published Ernst RyCHNovsky’s story 
of Friedrich Smetana. Lourst MorGENSTERN 
NevuscHutTz, who translated it, is an old 
friend of Vorta Review readers, who will be 
glad to know that living “abroad” has net 
lessened her interest in their welfare. 

MarcareT L. WASHINGTON is a_ mem- 
ber of the Federation Committee on Exhibits 
and had charge of its booth at the National 
Conference of Social Work in Memphis. 

The poem by Louise M. Durcin was at- 
tractively printed on cards and distributed at 
Christmas time by her fellow-members of the 
Speech Readers Club of Portland, Me. 

Knicut DunNLapP, who has found time, in a 
life as busy as that of any man alive, to re- 
view for us Dr. Goldstein’s “Further Investi- 
gation of the Special Sense Organs,” is Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Psychology at the 
Johns Hopkins University and also the Chair- 
man of the Division of Psychology and An- 
thropology, of the National Research Council. 
It is mainly to him that our cause is indebted 
for the recent conferences which have opened 
the way to great improvements in work for 
the deaf and the deafened. 
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Psychophysiologic Principles Underlying Im- 
provement in Vocal Pitch, Tension and 


Quality in the Deafened; With the Pre- 
sentation of an Effectual Physio- 
logic Substitute for Lost Hear- 
ing in Vocal Management* 


By Evmer L. Kenyon, M. D. 


INTRODUCTION 


AM to speak, as I believe, of one 
|< the vital problems of deafness, 

namely voice. For voice stands as the 
vocal basis of the phonetic values of 
speech sounds, and speech to the deaf 
and deafened is vital. Voice also, like 
appearance, manner, education and lan- 
guage, should stand as the unmistakable 
evidence of the kind of mind and char- 
acter that is trying to fight itself out of 
enforced concealment into open, effec- 
tive expression. Unfortunately, deaf- 
ened people find it difficult to realize the 
importance of a natural voice in social 
and business relations; difficult to ap- 
preciate how plainly a seriously bad 
voice tells hearing people of a pecu- 
liarity, a difference, a handicap that lies 
behind, of how much it emphasizes that 
handicap. It is hard for the unhearing 
person to realize how a fine voice serves 
naturally to encourage his welcome into 
the social and business associations of 
the hearing, helps to make social and 
business connections easier of accom- 
plishment and more successful of fulfill- 
ment. 

I speak from the standpoint of an 
intimate knowledge of the mechanism of 





*Presented to the Federation of Organizations for 

the Hard of Hearing, at St. Louis, Mo., June 21, 
928. The author desires to express his important 
obligation to Miss Wilda M. Pepple, through whose 
intelligence, patience, and perseverance we have 
een able to prove the correctness of the concep- 
tions of vocal training for the deaf contained in this 
article. Hers was perhaps as difficult a problem 
m voice building as ever occurs in the deafened. 
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talking, from the standpoint of that 
knowledge not as it existed ten years 
ago, but as it exists at exactly this day. 
For the mystery that has hung like an 
obscuring cloud over our understanding 
of the action of the vocal mechanism 
has, within ten years, been largely lifted. 
Ten years ago I could not possibly have 
spoken in the spirit in which I am speak- 
ing today. My thought on this occasion 
is to arouse the teachers of the deafened 
and the deaf, to realize that a new era 
of possibility in the development of the 
voices of the deafened is at hand. I 
am here to urge upon the teachers of 
the deaf and the deafened to become 
intimately acquainted with the psycho- 
physiology of speech production, not nar- 
rowly with respect to phonetics alone, but 
broadly with respect to the action of the 
speech mechanism as a whole. I am 
here to urge that the development of the 
voice of the deafened be always consid- 
ered as a basal factor in the develop- 
ment of a knowledge of articulation. I 
am here to call attention to the fact that 
our new knowledge of the psychophysi- 
ology of the action of the mouth-vocal 
cord muscular mechanism is capable of 
doing more to take the guiding place of 
the lost hearing in voice production than 
all else heretofore discovered. 


It will not, to be sure, be possible for 
me to prove this hopeful outlook in this 
address; it will be possible only to out- 
line the direction which such proof must 
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take. The proof itself can be developed 
only by intimate discussions with teach- 
ers, and by the application of the new 
idea upon the deaf in the class room. 


Nor would I for a moment minimize 
the excellence of the work already done 
by teachers of the deaf and others in 
the improvement of deafened voices. I 
would rather urge them to become inti- 
mately familiar with what might be 
called the new psychophysiologic knowl- 
edge of speech production, and thus 
learn whether this new knowledge is not 
capable of carrying their present con- 
ceptions of method much farther than 
formerly. 


To the deafened themselves I would 
offer the cheering outlook that a new 
light of knowledge promising to aid 
them to produce their voices so close to 
normal that their vocal handicap need 
not be nearly so evident to the hearing, 
and, therefore, not nearly so great an 
economic handicap as formerly, is cer- 
tainly dawning. Indeed, it seems to me 
now that the approach to normal pitch, 
quality and freedom of action of the 
vocal mechanism, at any rate in non- 
hearing persons who have previously had 
normal speech, need be limited only by 
the lack of intelligent persistence in 
vocal control evidenced by them. But 
I would also caution them to realize 
that the way ‘forward demands their best 
intelligence and their unswerving per- 
sistence. 


I would also frankly express another 
more pessimistic thought; namely, that, 
in my experience in the work of cor- 
recting disordered speech, it has seemed 
to me to be difficult for teachers to 
acquire such a close knowledge of the 
psychophysiology of speech production, 
as will in my opinion be required by 
them in the future, to do the best work 
in improving the voices of the deaf and 
deafened. The minds of certain persons 
are saturated with psychology and 
physiology, and these possess the basis 
and background for particular psycho- 
physiologic understanding. How to 
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build into the minds of teachers gener- 
ally a clear psychophysiologic knowledge 
of the action of the speech mechanism 
is a difficult basal problem, which, how- 
ever, can, I believe, be quite readily 
overcome, if the teachers are willing. 


The mystery which naturally fills the 
mind of the deaf and deafened concern- 
ing the mechanism of speech and its 
action, must, if we act rationally, be dis- 
placed by actual physiologic knowledge. 
The teacher’s understanding of this par- 
ticular psychophysiology must be so defi- 
nite that it can be taught, insofar as 
necessary, to the deaf pupil. The means, 
through anatomical specimens, models 
and printed illustrations, for conveying 
this knowledge, must be a part of the 
equipment of the classroom. Such equip- 
ment would save much valuable time, 
and serve to teach physiology much more 
clearly. We talk with a machine that is 
controllable by the intelligent mind. In 
order that that mind shall understand 
the principles of control of this machine, 
it should be made familiar with the man- 
ner through which it operates. No deaf- 
ened person of intelligence who really 
understands vocal physiology as it is 
understood today, could possibly be 
satisfied with a voice that did not ap- 
proach well towards normal. 


A final thought in this connection: 
The progress in developing and spread- 
ing an understanding that shall serve to 
place the art of improving the voices 
of the deaf and deafened on a much 
more nearly scientific basis, must neces- 
sarily be deliberate. What I fear most 
is superficial understanding, temporary 
failure, and then a long period of doubt 
and waiting. Even though we progress 
slowly, let us progress thoughtfully and 
thoroughly. Certain important difficul- 
ties not yet stated, relating particularly 
to the deaf, undoubtedly lie ahead. How 
serious these difficulties may prove to be 
I cannot yet tell. Therefore let us be 
wise and build our foundations to stand 
the inevitable test of time. 
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Tue MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
PRODUCTION 


Turning now to the function of talk- 
ing, we shall attempt to understand, 
insofar as we may be able in the few 
moments at my disposal, how improve- 
ment in the voices of the deaf and deaf- 
ened, should, in my judgment, be at- 
tempted. Extended studies of the action 
of the mouth-throat-larynx system of 
muscles, from the standpoint of our 
newer knowledge of the psychophysiology 
of speech production, have been made by 
the speaker elsewhere.’ 

Speech is produced by a complex 
psychophysiologic machine, as much a 
machine as the automobile engine is a 
machine. More exactly, speech is pro- 
duced by three distinct machines, each 
correlated into fine cooperative action 
by the brain. Each individual machine 
consists of animal parts moved in action 
by its own group of muscles. The divi- 
sions of the speech mechanism are: (1) 
the chest; (2) the mouth and larynx 
and their muscles; and (3) the soft 
palate.? 


THe Cuest MECHANISM 


The purpose of the chest mechanism 


‘ is to produce adequate and constant air 


pressure against the vocal cords. Its 
musculature is capable of direct con- 
trolled psychomuscular action in talking, 
entirely independent of the two other 
systems. Its kind of direct neuromus- 
cular control and its independence of 
management are comparable to the 
direct, consciously controllable mechan- 
ism which moves the hand. Adequate 
attainment of air pressure against the 
vocal cord is dependent on: (1) The 





iKenyon, Elmer L.; Significance of the Extrinsic 
os of the Larynx, J.A.M.A., 79:428, (Aug. 
1922. & 
Kenyon, Elmer L.: A Broader Approach to Un- 
solved Problems in Laryngeal Action, Laryngo- 
scope 34:901, 1924. é ; 
enyon, Elmer L.: Relation of Oral Articulative 
Movements of Speech and of Extrinsic Laryngeal 
Musculature in General to Function of Vocal Cord, 
Archives of Otolaryngology 5:481-501, June, 1927. 
Kenyon, Elmer tap Psychophysiologic Principles 
Underlying the Action and Eontrol of the Peri- 
peerel Organs of Speech, J.A.M.A. 91:1341, (Nov. 3) 


*The question of orality or nasality of vocal 
sounds will not be discussed on this occasion. 
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natural structure of the particular 
mechanism; (2) knowledge of technic; 
(3) adequate muscular strength (under 


‘ training); and (4) the possession 


(through controlled management) of the 
skill required for utilizing this knowl- 
edge in talking. The fact that the chest 
musculature and the orolaryngeal muscu- 
lature are psychoneuromuscularly com- 
pletely independent systems must be 
emphasized. Independence of controlled 
action of, on the one hand, the chest 
mechanism, and on the other, of the 
mouth-larynx mechanism, coupled with 
fineness of mutual cooperative control, 
leads to the most successful manage- 
ment of the speech mechanism. 


THe Moutu-Turoat-Larynx Psycuo- 
MUSCULAR MECHANISM 


The purpose of the mouth and of the 
larynx in speech production is to make 
use of the forced air pressure from the 
lungs, such that this pressure may be 
caused to produce the sounds of speech. 
To convey by mere description to minds 
unfamiliar with anatomy, a clear knowl- 
edge of the physiology of the action of 
the mouth-throat-larynx mechanism of 
speech is difficult. However, by re- 
ferring closely to the accompanying illus- 
trations, and at the same time by fol- 
lowing, in so far as possible, your own 
speech organs and movements, first, by 
the eye through the use of the hand mir- 
ror, and second, by the sense of touch, 
as hereafter discussed, I hope that the 
following psychophysiologic explanation 
may be quite well understood. 

I shall have occasion to speak of the 
mouth (oral) muscles, the throat (ex- 
trinsic laryngeal) muscles, and the laryn- 
geal (intrinsic laryngeal) muscles. How- 
ever, you are to understand that all of 
these three sets of muscles are closely 
interrelated, overlap, and in truth, con- 
stitute but one complex, united system. 
Indeed the union is so absolute, that 
action of each set of muscles cannot oc- 
cur in speech and voice production, ex- 
cepting as a factor in the simultaneous 
action of the other two. Each muscular 
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Figure 1 


Median anterior posterior section of a model of a head and neck. 


(1) Left vocal cord; 


(2) Cross section of hyoid bone; (3) Epiglottis; (4) Soft palate; (5) Trachea; (6) Tongue; 
(7) Pharynx; (8) Nose; (9) Spinal column; (10) Brain; (11) Hard palate; (12) Lower jaw 


division accomplishes its own. more or 
less discrete purpose, but each of these 
separate purposes is directly related to 
that of the others, being carried out 
the same time and for the same com- 
bined objective. 

The basis of speech production is the 


making of elemental sounds, which, 
when deftly combined, constitute words. 
For the production of any such elemental 
sound two seemingly widely separated 
organs must take part, the mouth and 
the larynx. Up to very recently the 
articulative act required for the produc- 
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Meimbrana hyothyr. 
Kehldeckel | 










Zungenbein --— 
Zungenbein M. ee.'oup. 
Ven. lar. sup. 
Art. lar. sup. 
M. thyreohyoid,----+ 
M. cricothyr.~-=-—- _M. ericoaryt. 
¢ ™ posticus 


Figure 2 


Shows the larynx continuing the trachea from 
below. The tongue grows from the hyoid 
bone (Zungenbein) anteriorly, in the direc- 
tion of the word “zungenbein”. (A) The 
anterior superior point of the thyroid cartilage. 
(After Luschka; from Enfuhrung in die 
Psysiologie, Pathologie, and Hygiene der 
Menschlichen Stimme,” by Dr. Ernst Barth.) 


tion of each elemental sound was be- 
lieved to be a function, psychomuscular- 
ly independent of voca! cord action. At 
the vocal cords the sound vibrations, it 
was thought, were produced in a con- 
tinuous stream, while in the mouth, by 
an independent mechanism, this sound 
was “patterned” continuously into ele- 
mental sounds through the making of 
mouth moulds. 

Today, however, we know that the 
mouth moulds and the action of the vocal 
cords are produced as one complex act 
by one complex muscular system. 


The production of each elemental 
sound involves on the part of the mouth- 
throat-larynx mechanism the following 
acts: First, the formation of a mouth 
mould ; second, through the action of the 
mouth-throat muscles, the movement and 
the steadying of the thyroid cartilage of 
the larynx on the cricoid cartilage, as 
required for that sound; and, third, the 
approximation of the vocal cords, also 
as demanded for the production of the 
same sound. All of this constitutes a 
segment of action of the mouth-throat- 
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larynx system of muscles, demanded for 
the production of any elemental sound. 
Following the completion of this segment 
of action the air in the lungs is com- 
pressed by the chest muscles against the 
approximated vocal cords, which are thus 
set into vibration, causing the adjacent 
air to vibrate. The vibrating air is 
carried on upwards. The vibrations are 
modified, first, by passing through the 
pharyngeal space, and second, through 
the mouth mould already formed for 
that particular sound. Then finally the 








Figure 3 


Anterior view of a model of the cartilaginous 
frame work of the larynx, with the trachea 
and hyoid bone. (A) Anterior superior point 
of the thyroid cartilage (Adam’s Apple); 


' (B) Hyoid bone; (C) Cricoid cartilage; (D) 


Thyrocricoid joint; (10) Epiglottis; (IV) 
Trachea; and the tongue grows from the 
hyoid bne directly twards the observer of the 
picture; (V.C.) Vocal cords; they are at- 
tached on the other (posterior) surface of the 
thyroid cartilage at the point “v.c.” 
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vibrations, now completely elaborated, 
pass between the lips out into the 


atmosphere, where they constitute the 
physical basis for the particular sound 
element. Repetition of the same kind 
of procedure, but with a different mouth 
mould and with other correlated detailed 
differences in the action of the mouth- 
throat-larynx muscles, results in the pro- 
duction of another elemental sound. 
And so on throughout the process of 
of speech production.’ 





Figure 4 


Posterior oblique view of the same model of 
the cartilaginous frame work of the larynx, 
the hyoid bone, and trachea, as that in Figure 
3. (A) Arytenoid cartilages to which. the 
vocal cords are attached posteriorly; (B) 


Trachea; (C) Cricoid cartilage; (D) Thyroid-. 


cricoid joint; (E) Epiglottis; (H) Hyoid bone; 

(T) Thyroid cartilage. The tongue grows 

from the hyoid bone towards the left and 
front of the figure. 


1Variations in detail with respect to production 
of mouth moulds and of the articulative act, 
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The crux of the question of normal 
voice production lies in the kind of vibra- 
tions that are produced at the vocal 
cords, or, physiologically, the manner in 
which the details of vocal cord approxi- 
mation are carried out, coupled with the 
effectiveness of the air compression that 
vibrates them. Behind the manner of 
approximation of the vocal cords neces- 
sarily lies the manner of action of the 
muscles which produce the mouth 
moulds. The oral action of sound pro- 
duction stands at one end of a complex 
muscular system and the vocal cord 
action at the other end. The distal, 
laryngeal, end of this system is necessar- 
ily largely under the domination of the 
proximal (mouth) end. Between these 
extremities lies the median section of 
this complex muscular system, the throat 
(extrinsic) muscles. These, through 
their control of the movement of the 
thyroid cartilage of the larynx on the 
cricoid cartilage, serve to correlate vocal 
cord approximation with the particular 
mouth mould. 


THE PsycHOLoGy oF SPEECH 


PRODUCTION 


This subject will be made more clear 
by approaching it from the psychologic 
viewpoint. The only portion of the 
mouth-throat-larynx muscular mechan- 
ism of speech production that is capable 
of direct conscious guidance is that of 
the mouth organs. The muscles of the 
throat and larynx can be controlled only 
indirectly, through the psychologic visual- 
ization of the kind of sound we would 
produce, and of the muscular and con- 
tact and other sensations involved in 
their production. 

In learning to talk, the psychophysio- 
logic basis of voice production is instinc- 
tive and present at birth. Its purpose. 
as in lower animals, is fundamentally 
the making of sounds that are protec- 
tive to life. Based not only on this 
congenital capability, but also on the 
as for example for b, y, etc., and for the whis- 
pered sounds, require elaboration, but the principle 


as to the complete muscular effort is always the 
same. 
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educational results of making pleasur- 
able sounds and muscular movements in 
the speech region over some months, the 
child finds himself at the beginning of 
the speech development period possessed 
of considerable capability of controlling 
his speech mechanism. When, through 
the remarkable efficiency of his human 
mind, he starts to talk, he first essays 
to distinguish by psychologic visualiza- 
tion processes, the word sounds he has 
heard from each other; and second, at- 
tempts to play those word sounds on his 
own speech machine. In doing this he 
exercises a largely direct, conscious 
placement of his. mouth organs, for the 
production of mouth moulds. But be- 
yond the direct act of shaping the or- 
gans of the mouth for each elemental 
sound, he is guided in producing the 
movements of the mouth-throat-laryngeal 
muscles by the mental picture he holds 
of the kind of sound that should result 
from his entire effort. By a continuous 
process of self-correction, through which 
he compares his own sound results with 
the sounds made by others, the action 
of his own organs of speech gradually 
approach nearer and nearer to correct- 
ness. 

With respect to the mouth moulds the 
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Figure 5 


A diagrammatic drawing showing the origin 
of the muscles of the tongue in the hyoid 
bone; a portion of the extrinsic musculature, 
also attached to the hyoid bone; (A) the an- 
terior-superior projection of the thyroid car- 
tilage of the larynx. (From Gray’s Anatomy). 


self-corrective process is partly direct, 
conscious reshaping of the oral organs, 
and partly indirect, being dependent on 
his effort to approach closer and closer 
to his sound ideals, which involve 
memories of word sounds as spoken by 
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Figure 6 


Shows the vocal cords open for breathing. 


(From Ernst Barth; see name of volume under 


Figure 2.) 
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Figure 7 


Shows the vocal cords when approximated 
for producing the loud voice; for the whis- 
pered voice their position is more open, and 
the cords are less tense. Th function of the 
intrinsic laryngeal muscles is to cause the 
vocal cords to move back and forth between 
the positions in Figure 6 and Figure 7; the 
details of their action vary with each principle 
of elemental sound producton. (From Ernst 
Barth; see name of volume under Figure 2.) 


others. With respect to the throat- 
larynx muscles, however, the self-cor- 
rective process is dependent solely on 
his purpose to hold his production as 
closely as possible to his sound ideals. 
As time goes on, the child learns to pro- 
duce the mould for each elemental sound 
and to combine them, better and better. 
Also he gradually improves his control 
of the mouth-throat-laryngeal muscles in 
such a manner that the sound result he 
is seeking is quite satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

The psychologic visualization processes 
upon which this success in sound pro- 
duction has largely resulted, have by 
experience become after a time more 
complex. For, in addition to picturing 
the desired sound itself, they have grad- 
ually come to include a guiding realiza- 
tion as to nicety and intensity of muscu- 
lar effort required to bring about de- 
sired sound results, and as to muscular 
and contact sensations involved in the 
procedure. At the same time a definite 
center of the brain, the motor word cen- 
ter, has become educated. This center 
memorizes the nervous stimuli required 
in order to set the muscles of the speech 
into action to produce definite sounds 
and words. In the course of time the 
vocabulary has increased, the employ- 
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ment of language has become easier, skill 
in the muscular movements of speech 
production has become very great, the 
motor word center has become efficiently 
educated, the psychologic visualization 
processes of speech production have be- 
come thoroughly elaborated, and in gen- 
eral, all the habit features, psychologic 
and muscular, of talking have become 
completely established. 

At this advanced point of maturity of 
effort the production of speech has be- 
come largely subconscious, automatic. 
But the psychomuscular processes of 
talking never do become completely 
automatic. More or less continuously 
the individual alters with conscious pur- 
pose the details of articulative accuracy, 
of vocal pitch, loudness and quality, to 
suit the varying moods or the needs of 
different talking occasions. That the 
production of speech is not wholly auto- 
matic is evidenced by the universal ten- 
dency to deterioration, not only in the 
production of mouth moulds, but more 
decidedly in the movements that de- 
termine vocal quality and pitch, which 
follow a degree of auditory impairment 
that prevents the clear hearing of one’s 
own voice and the voices of others. This 
universally observed fact proves that 
continued normality of speech and voice 
production requires, in addition to the 
guiding effort of the motor word cen- 
ter, and of psychomuscular habit, also 
the constant supervisory over-sight of 
the acts of talking on the part of the 
conscious mind, made possible and sim- 
ple by the entering of the spoken sounds 
into one’s own ear. Thus, largely by 
the hearing, are kept up the psychologic 
ideals and the correctness of habit ef- 
fort in speech production. 


DISTURBANCES IN THE ACTION OF THE 
VocaL MuSCULATURE 


Let us now return to the basal ques- 
tions underlying the problem of improv- 
ing the voices of the non-hearing. We 
should recall again that the mature 
natural voice is maintained through 
thoroughly trained and _ continuously 
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supervised psychologic visualization pro- 
cesses, and that these processes include 
a picture of the desired sound, a certain 
realization of the degree of muscular 
effort required to produce it, and of 
muscular, contact, and other sensations 
involved in attaining to any particular 
vocal requirement. We should recall 
also that normality of voice is a product 
of normal approximation of the vocal 
cords, coupled with adequate chest action 
which produces air pressure against 
them, and that the first of these two 
requirements is especially vital. 


Now let us inquire into the psycho- 
physiologic procedure through which the 
normal mature psychomuscular pro- 
cesses of talking become disturbed in 
action. 


In a normal speech mechanism, 
thoroughly habituated to normal speech 
movements, disturbance or its action can 
arise only by way of some manner of 
perversion in the visualization processes 
on whieh speech depends. This disturb- 
ance is physiologically manifested pri- 
marily in the muscles over which we 
have direct control, those of the mouth; 
but also, to a lesser degree, over the 


indirectly controlled oral and laryngeal- 


muscles. The distorted action (as to 
force. steadiness, etc.) of the mouth 
muscles is transmitted, quite inevitably, 
by way of the throat (extrinsic) mus- 
cles to hamper finally laryngeal (intrin- 
sic) muscular action, and thus the de- 
tails of vocal cord approximation. Re- 
versing the order of this thought so as 
to begin with the larynx, the sole man- 
ner in which the action of the muscles 
that approximate the vocal cords can be 
interfered with in a normal mechanism, 
is through wrongness of action of the 
muscular system that moves the thyroid 
cartilage on the cricoid, that is, the 
mouth-throat (extrinsic) system. And 
the action of these throat muscles is 
directly dependent on the manner of 
action of the muscles that produce the 
mouth moulds. And the disturbance of 
the whole reverts back to some manner 
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of perversion in the psychologic pro- 
cesses of speech production. 

In the past, when the natural pitch 
and quality of the voice became dis- 
turbed, in a manner similar to that ob- 
served in the deafened, no definite or 
complete physiologic explanation was at 
hand. It was then realized, to be sure, 
that the muscles of the mouth, especially 
of the base of the tongue, were unduly 
tensed; but since the mouth organs of 
speech were believed to be a separate 
mechanism from those of the larynx, 
how this tension in the. mouth could 
distort vocal quality was merely con- 
jectural. I mention this fact in order 
to call attention to the practical im- 
portance of the new vocal physiology as 
presented at this time. 


Very highly pitched and highly tensed 
voices are prone to go together. They 
appear in the hearing as well as in the 
deafened. In the hearing a considerable 
variety of long established, markedly 
disturbed voices of high pitch and in- 
creased tension are observed, for ex- 
ample, the falsetto voice in the male 
that usually develops at puberty. Vocal 
disturbances of this general character in 
the hearing are often related to a ten- 
dency of the individual to become ner- 
vously disturbed while talking; the ner- 
vousness reacts primarily on the visuali- 
zation processes of speech, and then on 
the muscles over which we have direct 
control, those of the mouth organs. 
From these primary disturbances, in the 
manner already explained, the entire 
speech musculature becomes disturbed 
in action. If this disturbance continues 
over months of time, the sufferer forgets 
his former clear psychologic visualiza- 
tion of normal vocal quality and pitch 
and of the manner of its muscular pro- 
duction. His distorted visualized pic- 
ture has become his constant vocal 
guide, and the quality and pitcn of the 
voice are correspondingly distorted. 

When in the deafened the function 
of the ears has finally been lost and the 
former stabilizing processes of speech 
production that depend on the hearing 
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have become out of the question, a doubt 
may (and usually does) sooner or later 
arise in the mind of the speaker as to 
the exact manner of handling the speech 
mechanism. This doubt is manifested at 
the vocal cords. through perversion in 
the action of the mouth-throat-larynx 
muscles, in the manner above described. 
Gradually this beginning slip in vocal 
habit, and vagueness of the individual's 
psychologic visualization of the kind of 
effort he should make, and of the sen- 
sations he should produce in speech pro- 
duction, increases. After a more or less 
long period of time, a fixed manner of 
vocal effort altered from the normal, has 
become established. The visualization 
processes and the action .of the vocal 
muscles have settled into a definite man- 
ner of perverted action. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR Lost HEARING IN 
VocaL MANAGEMENT 


In the past, speaking now of people 
possessing hearing, understanding of dis- 
turbance in the action of the speech 
mechanism, either by pupil, or teacher, 
was obtained almost solely by observa- 
tion of the quality and pitch of the 
voice itself. But the pupil might also 
be vaguely conscious of changes in the 
manner of voice production, or in the 
coincident sensations produced, as com- 
pared with his 'former normal way of 
talking. In any method aiming to im- 
prove the technic of voice production the 
essential guide in the course of the 
period of training consisted in the study 
by the ear of the changing voice. As 
the technic and vocal result improved, 
the pupil came to realize more clearly 
changes in his muscular efforts and in 
the resulting sensations. But the essen- 
tial guide was always the voice itself. 
The non-hearing are completely deprived 
of this basally important hearing aid to 
vocal management. 


Attempts have been made, as we all 
know, to represent graphically on 
paper the vibrations that stand for ele- 
mental speech sounds. Very recently 
Mr. Joseph W. Legg, E. E., has in- 
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vented a greatly improved instrument 
for this purpose, called the osiso.’ This 
instrument constitutes a successful effort 
to produce on paper pencil drawings 
that stand for the air vibrations of 
elemental speech sounds, as they are 
talked into the instrument. It admits of 
the possibility of making comparisons 
by pupil and teacher between different 
efforts at speech production. The prin- 
ciple and instrument represent an earnest 
effort to bring to the mind of the non- 
hearing a substitute for the heard spoken 
word. 


During the period that I have been 
carrying out the studies that have de- 
veloped the new physiologic knowledge 
of the action of the speech mechanism, 
as described above, an effectual method 
of observation of the action of the 
speech mechanism by the sense of touch 
has been disclosed, heretofore unknown, 
and not requiring hearing. This discov- 
ery was made about ten years ago and 
has been utilized during the intervening 
time in connection with various prob- 
lems of disordered speech in the hear- 
ing. I have long realized its relationship 
to vocal problems in the non-hearing, 
but have not had time to carry out the 


‘studies that should have preceded its 


presentation in this connection.  Re- 
luctantly, because I still had not had 
adequate opportunity to study its appli- 
cation to the vocal proplems of deaf- 
ness,'I was persuaded by friends whose 
interest was especially in the non-hear- 
ing, to make the presentation at this 
time. 

The normality of the action (intrinsic) 
of the laryngeal muscles in the approxi- 
mation of the vocal cords is disclosed by 
resting the end of the finger on the tip 
of the thyroid cartilage of the larynx 
(the Adam’s apple). To the inner wall 
of this cartilage, just below the tip, the 
vocal cords are attached. Its movement 
on the cricoid cartilage, as described 
above, is necessary before the vocal cords 
can adjust themselves to produce voice 


1See articles by Mr. Legg and Dr. Max Goldstein 
in Oralism and Auralism for January-April, 1928. 
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for any elemental speech sound. When 
the mouth-throat-larynx. muscles are act- 
ing normally to produce speech, the thy- 
roid cartilage plays wp and down easily 
from the standpoint of its resting posi- 
tion, through a range approximately of 
one-fourth to one-half of an inch. It 
is necessarily always in action when 
speech is in progress. It moves upwards 
when the pitch is raised and downwards 
when the pitch’is lowered. Its normal 
movements in talking are largely de- 
pendent on the normal variation in pitch 
of the various elemental speech sounds. 

In most men the thyroid tip projects 
forwards from the anterior surface of 
the neck sufficiently to enable it to be 
palpated easily. In many women and 
children the tip of the thyroid cartilage 
projects forwards only slightly or not 
at all. Considerable experience may be 
required in such persons for the suc- 
cessful study of its movements. But in 
the others moderate experience only will 
be sufficient. 

The degree of fineness with which the 
action of thyroid cartilage may be 
caused to tell the story uf vocal move- 
ments also varies with experience. To 
me it often relates more and more ac- 
curately than my ear, listening closely to 
the voice, can detect, and with greater 
sureness. 


Certain disorders of speech in the 
hearing, as has been said, consist in the 
production of an abnormally high pitch, 
accompanied by exaggerated intensity in 
the action of the muscles of speech. 
Long observation, covering hundreds of 
persons of normal voice, and of prac- 
tically every functional vocal disturb- 
ance, including that of the deafened and 
the deaf, has shown conclusively that 
the tip of the thyroid cartilage moves 
typically for the normal voice, and typi- 
cally in another manner for the high 
pitched, tense voice. When, under a 
mistaken conception of vocal control and 
of resulting voice, the mouth-throat 
musculature is tensed and wrongly 
moved, so that abnormally high vocal 
pitch is produced, and the vocal cords 
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Figure 8 


Shows the manner in which the finger rests 

on the thyroid cartilage when studying its 

movements during speech; the finger may be 
that of the pupil or of the teacher 


are consequently hampered in action, the 
thyroid cartilage holds itself steadily 
and more or less firmly, according to the 
degree of tension, definitely above its 
resting position. It is this type of dis- 
turbed vocal action that, up to this time, 
I have been able to study in the deaf- 
ened. 

The simplicity and naturalness of this 
study of the movements of the thyroid 
cartilage should be noted. The pupil is 
in the process of learning how to con- 
trol rightly the muscular organs of 
speech production. Now we give him 
an opportunity directly, by employment 
of one of his senses, to observe what 
actually occurs in the action of the 
speech mechanism. This procedure 
enables him to learn objectively, by ob- 
servation first of thyroid movements in 
normally speaking people, the kind of 
vocal accomplishment he is expected to 
make, and second, as he practices, to 
realize continuously by studying the 
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action of his own thyroid cartilage, the 
degree “of his success as his efforts con- 
tinue. “~The idea is directly comparable 
to the, employment of the eye in learn- 
ing to’ produce mouth moulds. Nothing 
like it has ever been known in vocal 
training, even in the hearing, where it 
is destined to be an adjunct of the ear 
of the first importance. It affords not 
only.an opportunity for the pupil to 
study the action of his own speech 
mechanism, but to study its action at 
its crucial point, the movement of the 
vocal cords themselves. Then consider 
also that the thyroid cartilage, being a 
part of the speech mechanism itself, is 
always with us, and tells its story when- 
ever speech is produced, even as does 
the voice to the hearing. It does not 
require an especial mechanical device, 
which necessarily, even at the best, can 
be consulted only occasionally. 


And the study of the movements of 
the thyroid cartilage in the non-hearing 
has still another value of the first im- 
portance. Alfter standards of vocal ef- 
fort have been attained, how the non- 
hearing individual is to be able, unaided, 
to maintain those standards permanent- 
ly, I have never heard discussed. Cer- 
tainly if he has only his knowledge of 
method, and his sensations in vocal pro- 
duction to guide him, he will slip away 
from his standards just as the deafened 
person slips after his loss of hearing. 
We can now offer the non-hearing per- 
son who has had vocal training a means 
by which he can know whether he is 
continuing to maintain vocal standards; 
and we have in no way deprived him 
of the knowledge and the sensations 
upon which alone formerly he would 
have had to depend for this purpose. If 
there were no other reason excepting 
that of its aid in maintaining vocal stand- 
ards, this alone would be abundant rea- 
son for inculcating in all vocal train- 
ing, for the deaf and deafened, a full 
knowledge of the movements of the 
thyroid cartilage in speech production. 

When deafness ‘< threatened, and be- 
fore the hearing has been lost, not only 
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lip reading, but also the future of the 
voice, should always be kept in mind. 
A careful training in speech and voice 
production including chest action, mouth 
moulds and movements of the thyroid 
cartilage, should be undertaken; and 
conscious management of the speech 
mechanism should be carried well into 
the period of actual deafness, until the 
capability of ‘vocal control has become 
established. 


In this effort at both voice building 
and rebuilding by the deaf and deaf- 
ened, how greatly graphic methods of 
recording speech sounds may aid in 
vocal management, I cannot, for lack ot 
study, realize clearly. The graphic 
method and the thyroid movement 
method of aiding the non-hearing in 
vocal management ought each to be 
worked out carefully. The graphic 
method should be able, it seems to me, 
to penetrate more into the details of 
sound elements, and ought, therefore, 
to have an especial value in helping the 
pupil to attain to accurate articulative 
efforts as such. The study of the 
movements of the thyroid cartilage will 
have more direct reference to the qual- 
ity and pitch of the voice. Doubtless 
the two methods can be employed on 
the same vocal problems, and be utilized 
so as to supplement each other. 


TRAINING THE VocAL FUNCTION; 
‘ CONCLUSIONS : 


Each human vocal mechanism neces- 
sarily possesses a natural standard f 
correctness of action for speech and 
voice production. The attainment of 
this standard concerns the cooperative 
control of different sets of muscles. 
When this ideal standard of action for 
a particular vocal mechanism has been 
attained, the voice becomes practically 
ideal for that mechanism and the pro- 
duction of speech and voice becomes 
muscularly and nervously an easier mat- 
ter. This normal standard of voice and 
speech production is seldom fully: at- 
tained even in the hearing, excepting 
through definite vocal training. All eéf- 
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forts towards improvement of the voice 
are aimed towards the attainment of this 
actional standard. 

In this presentation I am offering not 
merely a new substitute for the voice, 
but also and of even greater importance, 
new physiologic knowledge, leading to 
more enlightened conceptions of vocal 
management. And this applies to all 
vocal training, for the hearing as well 
as the non-hearing.. While I shall not 
be able on this occasion to go into detail 
concerning the proposed new methods 
of training the vocal mechanism, I wish 
to mention certain principles that seem 
to me to be of importance especially with 
reference to the non-hearing. 

First, then, I believe that much of 
the difficulty in the past in the manage- 
ment of the problems of vocal training 
in the deaf child and in the deafened 
has arisen from the inadequacy and 
vagueness of our former knowledge of 
the action of the speech mechanism. 
But I believe that this inadequacy of 
knowledge has been so far overcome 
that uncertainty of method can now 
largely be done away with. 

Second, I believe that the non-hearing 
pupil should not be asked to control a 
complicated machine whose parts and 
whose manner of action are to him a 
mystery. Now that our knowledge of 
the action of the complex musculature of 
the mcuth-throat-larynx mechanism hes 
become so much more clear and more 
easy of comprehension, the practical 
teaching of the mechanics of speech 
production to the pupil has for the first 
time become possible. Possessing this 
knowledge, his efforts are bound to be- 
come less nervous and vague and more 
intelligently accurate. Such a pedagogic 
conception requires, of course, close 
anatomico-physiologic knowledge on the 
part of the teacher. 
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Third, the study of the movements ot 
the thyroid cartilage should, for rea- 
sons already stated, be closely inter- 
woven into any pedagogic plan of voice 
building. In the hearing, the employ- 
ment of a knowledge of this mal-action 
of the thyroid cartilage in suitable types 
of speech disorder, has served to facili- 
tate extraordinarily the processes re- 
quired for the regaining of normal vocal 
control. And the procedure promises 
already, in my limited experience, to be 
of much greater importance in the non- 
hearing. 

Fourth, the attainment of the normal 
standard of vocal action demands that 
the problem of guiding the speech 
mechanism be approached as a whole. 
The attainment of vocal normality is 
impossible unless the necessary balance 
between the different muscular factors 
involved be attained. For example, to 
concentrate the attention of the pupil on 
the mouth function, to the practical ex- 
clusion of chest and larynx, is neces- 
sarily to lead him away from normal 
standards of voice production. In 
teaching speech to the deaf child the 
idea of a broad management of the 
speech mechanism, in contrast to a nar- 
row articulative management, should be 
taken up as early as the mental capa- 
bilities and the educational possibilities 
of the child permit. This suggestion 
has reference to conscious chest control, 
to an understanding of the movements 
of the thyroid cartilage, and of the 
mouth-throat-larynx muscular mechan- 
ism generally. 

In closing please let me emphasize 
again the importance of clear psycho- 
physiologic knowledge of the action of 
the speech mechanism. A _ new era, I 
believe, in voice building and rebuilding 
in the deaf and deafened, awaits clear 
knowledge and persistent effort. 








Eunice Hughes Kauffman 
A Useful Citizen 


By JEANNETTE SHIELDS 


“6 RS. EUNICE KAUFFMAN 
M belonged to a select company 
of socially - minded women 
whose constructive education service 
will long be remembered. Her gracious 
manner, clarity of vision, and definite- 
ness-of purpose compelled attention.” 
So wrote Prof. George F. Arps, Dean 
of the College of Education, Ohio State 
University, in a tribute to Mrs. Kauff- 
man, who died December 21, 1928. An- 
other friend says: “No one could know 
Mrs. Kauffman without recalling Brown- 
ing’s Luitolfo—‘“a happy tempered 
bringer of the best out of the worst.” 
One never heard her complain. Her at- 
titude toward what so many speak of 
as ‘a sad affliction’ was not one of mere 
placid acceptance. It was an attitude 
of cheerful conquest. She gave herself 
with a profound devotion to her church 
and to every worthwhile community 
movement. She missed nothing. She 
was intellectually alert, eagerly keeping 
pace with the currents of modern 
thought.” 

A public-spirited woman, an earnest, 
intelligent worker, Mrs. Kauffman took 
an active and constructive part in af- 
fairs of school and state, but it is in 
her work for the prevention of deaf- 
ness that we are especially interested. 

The winter of 1922-23 she spent in 
Boston taking a full course and normal 
instruction in lip-reading from Miss 
Bruhn, visiting other schools and ac- 
quainting herself with club programs 
and the activities of the Boston Guild. 
But her first inspiration for League ac- 
tivities had previously come from her 
association with Mrs. Dewey and the 
Toledo League. When the Columbus 


League was formed she became a char- 
ter member, serving on the Executive 
Board for a time and continuously on 
the Educational Committee. An early 
attempt to get lip-reading taught in the 
public schools seemed to have a 
start when a day school for the deaf 
was established in Columbus. Finding 
that the teaching needed for children 
of subnormal hearing in the regular 
grades was supplied to a very limited 
extent only, she took up that objective 
with renewed energy. By _ securing 
speakers for allied organizations and 
by many personal interviews, she spread 
the needs of hard of hearing children, 
giving the facts and figures of research 
work on the prevention of deafness. 
One day she stressed to a member of 
the School Board the public expense 
caused by the repetition of grades by 
pupils of poor hearing, with the result 
that the search for a competent teacher 
of lip-reading was ordered. It was a 
source of deep gratification to her that 
she 'was permitted to see the actual 
start of the work of a visiting teacher. 
She knew, however, that in a city with 
a school attendance of 50,000 one per- 
son could not possibly fill the need, and 
she had no thought of relaxing her ef- 
forts. Rather, as she expressed it in a 
late conversation, we should not rest un- 
til all pupils needing the lessons were 
provided for, and we should work for 
public clinical attention as well. 

Not resting on her successful efforts 
for local needs, in the fall of 1928 she 
arranged a visit from Dr. Bock of 
Rochester to address the Superintend- 
ents gathered for a session of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Teachers’ Association. The 
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story of this unique service has been 
well told elsewhere and an account has 
been given of the wide distribution of 
leaflets on the prevention of deafness 
provided by Mrs. Kauffman on the occa- 
sion of the 1928 session of the Ohio 
Educational Conference sponsored by 
the State University. Her foresight and 
financial aid have provided for two dis- 
tinguished speakers for the meeting of 
1929. 


Her habit of intensive reading of all 
informing literature, including the re- 
ports of League conventions and all is- 
sues of the Vo_Ta Review, made her a 
live factor in discussions of the prob- 
lems of the deafened. Her attendance 
at the Chautauqua and St. Louis meet- 
ings filled her with enthusiasm, and in 
one of her latest contribution to The 
Messenger she urged all members to 
plan to go to the Cleveland meeting 
next June. As a member of the Pro- 
gram Committee for that occasion she 
was ‘pursuing a study of appropriate 
topics, and her notes for these were 
among the last thoughts when, on her 
way to spend the winter in the milder 
climate of the Pacific Coast, she was 
taken to a hospital in Tucson, Arizona, 
where the end came December 21, 1928. 

Unlike many whose later years are 
depressed by failing hearing, Mrs. 
Kauffman never suffered the loneliness 
that comes from withdrawal from so- 
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cial contacts. She never failed to get 
what she could from public addresses, 
concerts and social gatherings. She em- 
ployed the best physical and medical 
care obtainable, made use of hearing 
aids and lip-reading and then accepted 
her limitations unobtrusively. Her in- 
genuity in making the best of circum- 
stances helped other deafened people. 
Kindliness and a sense of humor were 
characteristics. She was a sympathetic 
friend and neighbor. Hers was a well- 
furnished mind, rich in its own re- 
sources and generous in its estimates of 
others. She had a rare combination of 
courage and reliance on others. Enlist- 
ing the aid she. needed, she conveyed 
with her thanks a certain sense of con- 
spiracy in good works. Rare ethical 
and intellectual decision she had, and 
a persistence to complete an undertak- 
ing. Cheerfulness, intelligent effort, per- 
severance in worthwhile adventure and 
a disregard of obstacles amounting to 
high courage, these she leaves for our 
emulation. 

In the words of George Eliot: 
O, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deed of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
And. with their mild persistence urge men’s 

minds 

To vaster issues! 





California University Session 


BE University of California, one of the first colleges to recognize the necessity for 
specially trained teachers of the deaf and the hard of hearing, will in the summer of 


1929 continue courses along this line. 


the stress was laid on work with deaf children. 


In 1927, when this work was first offered, all of 


In 1928 there was added a course of 


training for teachers of hard of hearing children. 
In the summer session of 1929, beginning July first and continuing six weeks, stress 


will be laid on training teachers of deafened adults. 


The underlying principles of the art 


of speech-reading are the same whether children or adults are to be taught. 
Miss Martha Bruhn will go from Boston to California to give the courses at Los 


Angeles. 


Demonstration classes of both adults and children (all hard of hearing) will 


probably be a feature of the work. The California Association of Teachers of Deafened 
Adults have interested themselves in bringing the need of State University trained teachers 
of the deafened to the attention of those in charge. 








The Glory of The Unfinished 


Tue Sr. Paut LEAGUE FoR THE Harp or HEarRING 


“If you long to work in a worth-while league 
Just the kind of a league you like, 

You needn’t slip your clothes in a grip 
And start on a long, long hike. 


“You'll only find what you left behind 
For there’s nothing that’s really new; 
It’s a knock at yourself, when you knock your 
league 
It isn’t your league—It’s you. 


“And if while you make your personal stake 
Your neighbor can make one too, 

Your league will be what you want to see 
It isn’t your league—it’s you.” 


bs ALMOST envy you your deaf- 
| ness, for you seem so happy!” 
“Why, haven’t you guessed the 
reason? I’m a member of the St. Paul 
League for the Hard of Hearing.” 
Our organization may be the youngest 
in the Federation family, nevertheless 
it is one of the liveliest, busiest and best 
(at least we think so). The month of 
June is significant in our history, for it 
marks the anniversary of our birth. 
Just three years old, but that’s old 
enough to thoroughly enjoy life. Not 
so long ago we looked up at our Big 
Sister Leagues a bit dubiously, and won- 
dered how they grew so fast. However, 
all doubts have taken flight now, as they 
always do when growth becomes obvious. 
There is something exhilarating about 
competition. We humans love it. Our 
recent victory in the lip-reading contest 
with the Minneapolis League just natu- 
rally increased our joys. The readers 
of the Votta Review know what a splen- 
did league Minneapolis has. To com- 
pete with them is a privilege, even at a 
loss. But when our teams carried off 
both trophies we forgot the bumps and 
bruises which are part of any three- 
year-old’s existence. 
By mentioning the lip-reading contest 
first, I have made the “ending” the be- 
ginning. Now for a backward glance. 


What a liberal education to one who is 
not a charter member! I have swal- 
lowed and digested every morsel of in- 
formation connected with those early 
days. Someone always has a vision or 
idea before an organization becomes a 
reality. The idea must be developed 
and “caught” by others. This is what 
happened in St. Paul when Mrs. Minnie 
Godfrey, now Mrs. A. C. Knight of 
West Medford, Mass., invited the mem- 
bers of her lipreading class to her home 
one afternoon in June, 1925, for the 
purpose of talking over plans. The first 
meetings were chiefly social affairs de- 
voted to getting acquainted, and were 
held at her home. There were two 
groups from the very beginning,. and 
often Mrs. Knight would invite the after- 
noon members to stay for tea and meet 
with the evening members, who were 
then having their meetings on the same 
day. 


The league moved from Mrs. Knight’s 
home to the “down-town” district in the 
autumn of that same year and the first 
set of officers was then elected. Mr. 
Knight, who had just arrived from 
Boston, was elected president. When he 
returned to the East, Dr. M. Wheeler, 
who serves at present, was chosen his 
successor. A year ago we moved from 
our one-room quarters to a three-room 
“home,” but I fear we'll soon be seek- 
ing larger quarters again, for at times 
we are crowded to capacity. We have 
grown in numbers from eighteen to 
seventy-five. 

The ladies of the day assembly meet 
every Tuesday for welfare sewing. 
Busy as bees all the year around, ever- 
lastingly planning benefits, sales, etc., to 
raise funds. Needless to say they are 
happy. Are not busy folks always 
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A Pleasant Corner at the League 


happy? But they are not too busy to 
include classes in lip-reading and voice- 
placement in their weekly programs. 
Recently an endowment fund was 
started by a member of the day group 
with a liberal personal contribution, and 
offer of the donor’s services to raise the 
fund through solicitation and benefits to 
five thousand dollars. This fund will 
contribute to at least one needy and 
worthy person a year, and the remainder 
of the income is to be used in the gen- 
eral welfare work of the organization. 

Aside from the weekly lip-reading 
classes, the evening group has its varied 
social programs. What good times we 
have! But we are not organized merely 
to amuse ourselves, for then we would 
be losing sight of the ideals which. our 
founders had in mind when they 
launched out. The appeal to greater 
service and achievements includes the 
need of “prevention” in our city as well 
as in others. Therefore, the league is 
working with medical aid and the board 
of education for the establishment of a 
public school system for testing auditory 


fitness among local school children. 

There is much that might be men- 
tioned about our little group which lim- 
ited space will not allow. The public 
lip-reading classes sponsored by the 
league since last fall have been the 
means of contact with a number of hard 
of hearing persons whom we might not 
otherwise have reached. Now that we 
have “reached” them, our aim is to 
“hold” them. This means co-operative 
effort. Our library, all accumulated in 
a short time by donations, contains be- 
tween two and three hundred volumes. 
We are so proud of our Board of Di- 
rectors; big, busy men and women who 
are willing to give their time and influ- 
ential power to our cause, for they 
recognize the things which make for a 
fuller and happier life. 

As a league we are deeply grateful 
for the past, we thoroughly enjoy the 
present, but we glory most of all in the 
unfinished tasks of the future, for they 
are the signposts which point to ever 
greater achievements. 

—Contributed. 








Friedrich Smetana, Musician 


and Composer 


By Ernst RycHNovsky 
Translated by Louise Morgenstern Neuschutz 


«« T CONSIDER it my duty to inform 

] you of the cruel fate that has 

befallen me, in that I may lose 

my hearing entirely.” Thus, at the 

height of his success, wrote the com- 

poser of “The Bartered Bride” to his 
concert manager and friend. 

Born in 1824 in Bohemia (former 
Austrian crownland), he showed his 
extraordinary gift for music even as a 
child, and played at concerts at the age 
of six. After completing his studies at 
high school in Prague, he devoted him- 
self entirely to the profession of music 
and frequently appeared as virtuoso on 
the piano at concerts. 

Like many another artist, Smetana 
labored greatly under financial difficul- 
ties. He did not own an instrument, 
a friend permitting him to practice at 
his house. At the age of 24 he wrote 
to Liszt, “My income amounts to 12 
florins a month, so that I have just 
enough to keep me from starving. I 
cannot have my compositions printed, 
as I would have to pay for it and I am 
unable to save so much.” He sent 
Liszt one of his compositions amd 
begged him to have it printed, as well 
as to make him a loan to open a music 
school. He planned to start with two 
instruments, but these had to be se- 
cured and rooms had to be rented. 
Liszt aided Smetana, as he had aided 
others before, and coming into contact 
with the great master, Smetana was able 
to perfect himself in piano playing. 
Through a happy circumstance he was 
able to take over the management of 
the concerts of the Philharmonic So- 


ciety at the Swedish city of Gothen- 
burg, and there he became famous as a 
pianist. On his return to Prague, a 
still larger field opened to him as or- 
chestra leader of the municipal theater. 
During this period he wrote many of 
his operas, of which “The Bartered 
Bride” is considered the best. 

Despite his many successes, Smetana 
had to fight against a lack of under- 
standing on part of his contemporaries. 
He was reproached for his friendship 
for Liszt and his enthusiastic support 
of Richard Wagner; even his position 
as orchestra leader was threatened. 
These attacks robbed him of much- 
needed spiritual composure and had no 
little influence on his health. In 1874 
he suffered from a catarrh of the 
throat, then a nervous breakdown, and 
a short time later he was deaf. Smetana 
was then about 50 years of age and at 
the height of his creativeness. On  ac- 
count of his deafness he had to resign 
his position as orchestra leader and en- 
tered upon the thorny path of human 
suffering, brightened somewhat at first 
by the hope of improvement. But this 
hope soon vanished, and through the 
loss of his position as orchestra leader 
came worries for daily bread besides. 

In a letter to a friend, Smetana de- 
scribed his condition as follows: “After 
the catarrh of the throat had lasted a 
few weeks, I noticed at times a whist- 
ling sound in my right ear. When the 
pain in the throat had disappeared and 
I was well again, the whistling sound 
returned with much greater intensity 
and longer duration. As other noises 
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mingled with the whistling, I consulted 
Professor Zoufal, who found the left 
ear also affected, and gave me some 
treatment. In the meantime I had to 
restrict my activity as orchestra leader 
to a minimum, as there were days when 
all voices and sounds seemed wrong 
and discordant. In the fall of the same 
year, 1874, I suddenly lost my hearing 
entirely. . . .” 

Smetana bore his fate with’ exemplary 
patience, even with humor, and devoted 
himself more assiduously to his artistic 
creations. Like Beethoven, he did some 
of his best work after growing deaf. 
The time from 1874 up to the end of 
1882 is surprisingly rich in composi- 
tions, which grew out of the surround- 
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ing vacuum. His mighty spirit fought 
continuously against the conditions of 
poverty and physical suffering; and even 
the noises in his head, which became 
worse as the years passed, he made 
subservient to his work, using them as 
a motif for his music. They became 
the basis for the magnificent symphonic 
poem, “Vysehrad,” while the high whist- 
ling sound in the ears, from which he 
still suffered much, was incorporated in 
his musical work, “From My Life.” 

Smetana died in 1884. Liszt, upon 
being informed of his death, replied in 
few but impressive words: “The death 
of Smetana has affected me deeply. He 
was a real genius.” 

Hephata Blatt der Schwerhoerigen. 





Another Good Soldier 


By Marcaret L. WasHINGTON 


, E HAVE the greatest admira- 
W eon for the handicapped person 

who is struggling for a place in 
life, and when we find one who is hold- 
ing his own and making a go of it, 
then our hats come off and we are en- 
couraged to take up our own tasks with 
renewed spirit. 

I know a man who has solved his 
own problem of rehabilitation. He has 
found his place in the world, in spite 
of two handicaps. 

Little of his life is known to me, for 
modesty is one of his outstanding vir- 
tues. This much he has told me: When 
a boy of six he aspired to be a Lind- 
bergh, only this was before Lindy’s day, 
and for his first flight he tried the gate 
post for a hop-off. His first flight was 
also his last. His wings failed him and 
he struck the ground. Something hap- 
pened to the nerve in his leg, and since 
that time two crutches have been his 
mode of locomotion. 


He must have learned the secret of 
success very early—maybe that is why 
he learned it so well. At any rate, he 
lived the life of a normal, ambitious 
boy, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that came his way, getting along 
in spite of his handicap. Special favors 
always displeased him. 

At sixteen he left his home in North- 
ern Alabama to go to Nashville for a 
business course. When this was com- 
pleted he entered a law office in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, as_ stenographer. 
He held this position for eight years, 
doing court reporting and studying law. 
He passed the bar examination but has 
never practiced law. 

In 1917 his hearing became slightly 
defective, but when the United States 
entered the World War, he was able to 
pass the Civil Service examination and 
take a position with the government in 
Nashville. He is still in the same office 
at the head of the Steamboat Inspection 
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Service of the Department of Commerce. 

Six years ago he suffered an attack 
of malaria, and, unknown to him, he 
was given generous doses of quinine 
several times a day for three days. He 
awoke on the morning of the fourth 
day to a strange world, a world of 
silence—silence that can be penetrated 
only by a very powerful device. We, 
who have had deafness creep upon us, 


cannot imagine the shock that this 
must have been. 
Had it not been for his wonderful 


will he undoubtedly would have gone 
under. The determination to hold on, 
the refusal to acknowledge defeat, sent 
him back to his work. He is there to- 
day, a capable, efficient head of an im- 
portant office. He has a small degree 
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of hearing left in one ear and uses a 
powerful hearing device in his office 
work. 

Now he is interested in speech-read- 
ing—he wants to take on another crutch. 


He is the possessor of a fine sense 
of humor, as cheerful and optimistic as 
anyone I know, and best of all, always 
anxious to lend a helping hand. 

He says, “While I have never made 
any mark to crow about, I am not 
through yet; my faith in myself is un- 
shaken and I am now preparing myself 
for something better, which I cannot re- 
veal because ‘a purpose revealed is a 
purpose weakened’ when it has to do 
with one’s personal ambitions.” 


He is another good soldier. 





Recompense 


CANNOT hear the bluebird sing his mating song in May, 
But I can watch him build his nest and see his plumage gay; 
I cannot hear the music of the wild wave’s muffled roar, 
But I can see the breakers dash their spray along the shore; 
I cannot hear the bees hum on a drowsy summer day, 
But I can see the swallows dip and soar in freedom gay; 
I cannot hear the raindrops on my camp roof any more, 
But I can see God’s rainbow when'the summer shower’s o’er; 
* I cannot hear at close of day the thrush’s hymn of rest, 
But I can see the sunset spread its glory in the West; 


So many things I cannot hear! 


So many things I see! 


And visible in all, through all, God’s love for you and me. 


Louise M. Durgin 
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The Special Sense Organs 


Dr. Max A. Gorpstetn: Further Investigation 
of the Special Sense Organs. The Laryngo- 
scope, October, 1928. 

Dr. Goldstein’s article is his Presidential 
address before the Washington meeting of the 
American Otological Society, May 1, 1928. 
It is, therefore, not an attempt to cover in 
detail the mass of histological and physiological 
research and speculation upon the development 
and function of the sense organ which has 
accumulated during the: last century and a 
half, but rather an attempt to outline the field 


with illumination from certain of the historical 
high spots. In this effort the author succeeds 
brilliantly, and communicates much of his per- 
sonal enthusiasm for the application of scien- 
tific results to humanitarian purposes. 


The numerous illustrations are excellently 
chosen for the author’s purpose, and the article 
is well worth the attention of every person 
interested in the background of modern efforts 
to utilize the senses of the auditorily defective 
to the best advantage. While not indicating 
the controversial features, Dr. Goldstein in- 
dicates clearly the problems concerning the 
relation of palmesthetic (vibratory) stimula- 
tion to auditory stimulation, which have fas- 
cinated physiologists and psychologists during 
the last forty years. In particular, the ques- 
tion whether. the response of insects and other 
animals of lower forms to air-vibration are 
really “auditory,” or are rather like the 
palmesthetic responses of human beings, is 
unobtrusively raised for those who look below 
the surface of problems. 

There are many who will dissent from Dr. 
Goldstein’s optimistic conclusions as to the 
availability of vibratory stimulation and visible 
phonograms for the instruction of the deaf, 
but his enthusiasm in these regards is decidedly 
effective in the encouragement of further and 
detailed scientific study which may be made 
upon these methods. 


Knicut Duwnuap, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


Laura Bridgman 


LAURA_ BRIDGMAN: 

The Story of an 

Opened Door. By 

Laura E. Richards. 

With Prefatory 

Note by William 

H. Burnham, Ph.D. 

Illustrated. 155 pp. 

New York. D. Ap- 

pleton & Company. 

$2.00 

Every well trained 
teacher of the deaf is 
familiar with the story of Laura Bridgman— 
the deaf-blind pupil with whom Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe proved to the world that language 
could be learned and used even in spite of the 
double handicap of total deafness and _ total 
blindness. The thick volume by Maud Howe 
and Florence Howe Hall, “Laura Bridgman, 
Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil, and What He 
Taught Her,” has probably become familiar 
to classes of normal students in every school 
that undertakes to train teachers of the deaf. 


A new volume has come to take the place 
of this one—a new one which tells the whole 
story, but omits all unnecessary details, avoids 
all by-paths, and makes the heroine a vital, 
lovable personality, known to each reader. 


It is written by Laura E. Richards, the 
youngest daughter of Laura Bridgman’s great 
friend and teacher, Dr. Howe, and is thus a 
personal, intimate, first-hand account of one of 
the most noteworthy educational experiments 
ever conducted. 


While the longer account given by Mrs. 
Richards’ sisters will never become useless 
as long as there are students who conduct 
research and need detail, this later book, 
“Laura Bridgman, the Story of an Opened 
Door,” will inevitably supersede it in popu- 
larity. No one, interested in either the deaf 
or the blind, should be without it. 
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Association Publicity 


HE editor of the Votta Review has very kindly lent us this page on 

which our publicity representatives can exchange items of interest con- 
cerning their schools and, we hope, get new ideas for publicity campaigns. 

This month Miss Harriet E. Andrews, publicity representative of the 
Rochester School, has sent us news of that institution: 


At the January faculty meeting Mr. McLaughlin presented a paper on “The Influence 
of the Comics upon Children.” He reviewed an article on the subject which appeared in 
a recent magazine, and then made his own observations. He had questioned a number of 
our pupils on their reading of the comics, and so was able to state facts. The discussion 
which followed led to the conclusion that although these sheets are pretty generally read by 
our pupils, they do not take them seriously, and so the comics have no harmful influence 
upon them and no perceptible effect upon their behavior. 

A recent meeting of the Lambda Phi Phi, the debating society of the school, was an 
especially interesting one to the members, as it was addressed by an alumnus, Mr. Floyd de 
Witt. Mr. de Witt gave the charge to the new members and in so doing told them that 
this literary society was unusual in that it was conducted solely by the pupils themselves, 
giving them a great opportunity for developing initiative and independence of thought and 
action. 

Pupils of the High School have successfully passed the Regents’ Examinations, pre- 
pared and sent out by the State Department of Education. The subjects were geometry, 
intermediate algebra, elementary American history, advanced American history, physical 
geography, arithmetic, and geography. 


Miss Grace Griffin, publicity representative in the Beverly School, de- 
scribes the play hour at Beverly: 


On “shut-in” days the older boys can often be found in their playroom caning chairs 
and stools, or painting their dormitory chairs. Younger boys erect bridges and airships with 
the “erector” sets, or build log and block houses. Some play such games as “Touring,” 
“Halma,” “The Spirit of St. Louis,” etc., while others read books or magazines or write 
at the blackboard. _ 

In another playroom the small boys, refreshed by an hour’s rest in bed, gather to 
play if the day is dull. There are many things to do: a sand-table, mechanical toys, picture 
puzzles, paintbooks, electric trains, and a generous supply of games. On pleasant days the 
children are out of doors, coasting, or performing on the playground apparatus which is 
left out all winter. Besides the jungle gym, seesaws, and slides, there is a real playhouse, 
with a white fence around it and flower beds beside the fence. Within the house is pretty 
dolls’ furniture, and the girls play housekeeping there. 

At the south end of the building is the playroom for small girls. Each has her own 
little locker in which she keeps her toys and games. On a dull afternoon you may find a 
group at a table playing “Chop-sticks,” several at another table having a tea-party with 
dolls as guests, others playing school, on a center table a lively game of indoor tennis or 
croquet. In one corner there is a rug in a frame, and the older girls have an opportunity 
to “hook” under the guidance of the supervisor. And there is still plenty of room for ball 
playing, roller skating, rope jumping, and the doll carriage parade. 


We are sure that all of our readers will enjoy these glimpses of other 
schools, and next time we hope to have news from more of our representa- 
tives. Especially we are anxious to hear of speeches made in behalf of the — 
Association, and of new members brought in through the efforts of our 
representatives. ‘ 

Do you want to treat your pupils to candy? We will pay one dollar 
each month for the funniest remark of a deaf child. Too many of these gems 
are lost because we forget them. We want to record the best, and make use 
of them in our publicity work. 

Good luck to all our representatives ! 

Tue Pusticity ComMMITTEE. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


National Institute for the Deaf 
Receives Bequest 


From time to time the Voita Review has 
published brief reviews of ‘reports issued by the 
National Institute for the Deaf, London, Eng- 
land. Now it is happy to announce that the 
work of the Institute has received substantial 
recognition in the form of an anonymous gift 
of five thousand pounds. Within the past few 
years the Institute has investigated conditions 
relating to the deaf and the hard of hearing 
in England; it has clearly analyzed the needs 
resulting from these conditions. Now it is in 
a position to move forward with some of the 
work outlined. Our heartiest congratulations 
are extended to our English friends. We hope 
that other bequests will follow. 





An International Conference 


The International Society of Experimental 
Phonetics will hold a Conference Week July 
24 to 31, 1929. Demonstrations of the applica- 
tions to the teaching of the deaf and to speech 
defects will be included. The International 
Society now has Vox as its official organ. 

Information about the Conference may be 
secured from Dr. E. W. Scripture, 25 Howard 
Road, Coulsdon, Surrey, England. 


Eliminate “Dumb” and “Asylum” 


Is any thing being done toward eradicating 
the erroneous titles being used to designate 
our schools? When the voice of a salesman 
calls you from the hotel asking if this is the 
“Deaf and Dumb Asylum” you instinctively 
experience a feeling of resentment. Do not, 
however, be too harsh in your judgment of the 
interrogator. If he is a good salesman he 
knows that a correct approach may mean dol- 
lars to his credit. We may therefore infer 
that he has used the name as it was given to 
him by the firm. Four years ago we put on a 
campaign toward correcting the addresses on 
all forms of communication received, whether 





—Lewis Carroll. 


first or second class mail. We had a form 
letter printed calling attention to the harm 
being done to the deaf by the use of such 
terms as “home” or “asylum” when applied 
to our school. Such lefter was inserted with 
the envelope or wrapper taken from the in- 
correctly addressed piece of mail, and returned 
to the sender. The result was that in less 
than one year practically all of our mail came 
addressed to the Maryland State School for 
the deaf. Since the opening of school this fall 
we have not detected a single instance of an 
objectionably addressed parcel of mail. 

—Supt. Bjorlee, in The Maryland Bulletin, 
January, 1929. 


The Kinzie School Reopens 


More than ordinary interest greets the an- 
nouncement that the Misses Kinzie, of Phila- 
delphia, will reopen their school of speech- 
reading this summer with a course in London, 
England. The school has been closed for 
several years, while its founders worked upon 
a course for the training of teachers of hard 
of hearing children, and further perfected 
their system of graded classes. 


United States Civil Service 
Examinations 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces the following open competitive 
examinations : 

Dretit1An, $1,800 to $2,100 a YEAR 

Applications for the above-named position 
must be on file with the Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., not later than 
July 1. 

The examination is to fill vacancies in hos- 
pitals of the Veterans’ Bureau and the Public 
Health Service throughout the United States. 

The entrance salaries are indicated above. 
Higher-salaried positions are filled through 
promotion. 

The duties, under direction, are to requisi- 
tion and inspect all food supplies for both 
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patient and personnel; to plan menus, both 
normal and special; to supervise the prepara- 
tion and serving of all dietaries; and to per- 
form related duties as assigned. 


SENIOR TOXICOLOGIST 

Applications for senior toxicologist must be 
on file with the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., not later than March 13. 

The examination is to fill a vacancy in the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of 
Agriculture, and vacancies occurring in posi- 
tions requiring similar qualifications, for duty 
in Washington, D. C., or in the field. 

The entrance salaries range from $4,600 to 
$5,200 a year. Higher-salaried positions are 
filled through promotion. 

The duties are to plan and carry out difficult 
investigations in the toxicology of metals and 
other products in foods. This will involve 
a study of their influence on kidney function, 
growth, production, composition of 
stream, digestibility, relation to physiological 
function, and such other methods as will tend 
to show any difference in the action or utiliza- 
tion of foods when containing such products; 
the oral and written presentation of the results 
of these researches before interested groups, 
and the establishment.“of contacts with profes- 
sional workers in this field. 

Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be rated 
on their education, training, and experience, 
and a thesis or publication to be filed by the 
applicant. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or from the secretary of 
the United States Civil Service Board of 
Examiners at the post office or customhouse in 
any city. 





The Old Sad Story 


No doubt, every superintendent has had 
just the experience we had last Sunday morn- 
ing, but we will give it as it is so fresh in 
our minds. Sunday was a beautiful day—one 
calculated to make you feel your very best— 
one of those days experienced in the Pied- 
mont belt, and nowhere else. And we were 
feeling good, for the children in the school 
were all well and everyone seemed to feel the 
joy of the day. 

But into this picture moved a father and 
son that cast a shadow across it all. The boy 
was seventeen years old, partially deaf, and 
had never been in an educational school, but 
had been in a school of a different type; he 
is, we are afraid, a confirmed criminal, for 
within the past six months he has been caught 
twice house-breaking and stealing. 

He has not been tried for the second of- 
fense, but will be at the next meeting of the 
court in November. The father seemed to 
think that if he could get the boy in our 
school the law would be lax with him, but 
the parent seemed to forget that this is not 
a reformatory, but a school—the state operates 
a reform school, but not here. 


We asked the father if he knew of the 


The Volta Review 


school, and if so, why the boy had never 
been sent here. He admitted he knew of the 
school, but—and it was that same old sad 
story—he loved the boy too much to be sepa- 
rated from him. 

We do not say that if we had had this boy 
at seven he would never have been a criminal, 
but we do say that he would not have been 
one at seventeen. 

We made it very clear to the father that 
this boy’s condition was not the fault of the 
son, but of the father. 

—LaurRENS WALKER, in “The 


Leet” ($.2G.). 


“Tad” Chapman Wonders 

That “Tad,” our deaf-blind boy, age 13, 
does a little thinking on his own account is 
indicated by the following barrage of ques- 
tions fired at his teacher after she had been 
trying to impress upon him the relativity of 
time and the meaning of the year 1800 as 
compared with 1928: 

“Where was I in 1800?” 

“Was I dead in 1800?” 

“Did God love me in 1800?” 

“Did the world turn around in 1800?” 

“Were many people dead in the year noth- 
ing?” 

“Please tell me in what year did the earth 
not turn round?” 

Teacher answered, “Why! It always turned.” 

Tad: “You made a mistake. The earth did 
not turn around in the year nothing.” 

Tad: “God made the earth. You will please 
tell me how many worlds God made.” 

A discussion of relative distances prompted 
the question: “How many miles from earth 
to heaven?” 

When told before an audience that “God is 
our Heavenly Father,” he insisted on asking: 
“Who is our Heavenly Mother?” 

We do not recall ever having met a deaf 
child, 13 years of age, who would ask such 
questions as the above. These questions seem 
to illustrate the reaching out of an active mind 
shut off from the ordinary outside interests 
and possibilities of observation and communi- 
cation by the double limitation of deafness and 


blindness. —The South Dakota Advocate. 
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Speech Society 

The third annual meeting of the American 
Society for the Study of Disorders of Speech 
was held during the meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech, in Chicago 
in December and the following officers elected 
for a term of two years:—President, Dr. 
Elmer L. Kenyon, Chicago, IIl.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Samuel D. Robbins, Boston, Mass. ; 
Treasurer; Mr. Alvin C. Busse, New York 
University, and Secretary, Sara M. Stinch- 
field, Mount Holyoke College. 

One of the meetings was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of a proposed preliminary classifica- 
tion of all terms in the field of speech correc- 
tion and speech pathology. The committee 
on classifications will shortly publish the re- 
sults of their researches. 
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The Founder of the Federation 


At the meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing on February 3rd, 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips was officially given 
the title, “The Founder of the Federation.” 

For the benefit of those who have not had 
the opportunity of reading the minutes of the 
earliest meetings a brief résumé is given. 

In January, 1919, Dr. Phillips had a wonder- 
ful dream of binding together the scattered 
forces of organizations of deafened people into 
one great movement which should be nation- 
wide, and in time, world-wide. The New York 
League invited the other local organizations 
then in existence—The Newark League for the 
Hard of Hearing, The Speech Readers Guild 
of Boston, The San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing, The Pittsburgh League for 


‘the Hard of Hearing, The Chicago League for 


the Hard of Hearing, The Toledo League for 
the Hard of Hearing, The Los Angeles League 
for the Hard of Hearing, and The Speech 
Reading Club of Philadelphia—to send rep- 
resentatives to the meeting held in New 
York on February 27, 1919. New York 
Newark, and Boston were represented at this 
meeting. The need of a national organization 
in order to enlarge the scope of the work 
being done for the deafened was duly dis- 
cussed. Dr. Hays, president of the New York 
League and the temporary president of the 
meeting, gave a brief history of the growth of 
the New York League, and emphasized the 
active need for expansion in order to be able 
to extend a helping hand to every individual 
needing the aid of an organization for the 
hard of hearing. To quote Dr. Hays: “Only 
by the formation of a national body is it pos- 
sible to reach all of the hard of hearing and 


to bring about all those activities which we. 


so much desire. The work we are doing is 
gaining greater publicity every day and is be- 
ing recognized everywhere. We do not want 
to stop where we are. We want to move 
onward, ever onward until we have reached the 
ultimate goal—to be able to extend a helping 
hand to every individual who needs us.” 

Dr. Phillips spoke of the boundless oppor- 
tunities opening up in the field of social work 
for the deafened. He said, “I am an enthu- 
Siast in this work, and I shall never be satis- 
fied until I see it carried to the ends of the 
world..... I am convinced from what I 
know of the work done here and from what 
I have heard, that it is our duty to enlarge 


(Continued on page 156) 


The Federation Board Meeting 


On February 3, 1929, the Board of Manag- 
ers of the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing held its mid- 
winter meeting at the Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The mid-winter meeting is 
usually held in New York, but due to the 
fact that so many of the members of the 
Federation Board were in Washington attend- 
ing the meetings in connection with the Na- 
tional Research Council, it was decided to 
make this change in the annual program for 
the convenience of the members. 

Those present were: Dr. Horace Newhart, 
President, Minneapolis; Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, Dr. Edmund Prince, Fowler, Dr. Harold 
Hays, Dr. Harvey Fletcher, and Miss Peck, 
New York; Dr. George Shambaugh and Miss 
Gertrude Torrey, Chitago; Dr. Gordon Berry, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Mrs. James F. 
Norris, Miss Mildred Kennedy, and Miss 
Celia P. Nott, Boston; Dr. Max A. Gold- 
stein, St. Louis; Mrs. James R. Garfield, 
Cleveland; Dr. Harry Best, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Miss Olive Whildin, Baltimore; Dr. 
Knight Dunlap, Miss Josephine B. Timber- 
lake, Mrs. Laura Stovel, Miss Florence P. 
Spofford, Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Miss 
Betty C. Wright, and Miss Elizabeth E. Sar- 
gent, Washington. 

The meeting lasted from 9 A. M. until 7 
P. M. The only intermission was the hour 
the members were the guests of the Speech 
Reading Club of Washington at a beautifully 
appointed luncheon at their club rooms at 
1713 H Street, Northwest. 





Some Decisions Reached at the 


Board Meeting 

The Federation has decided not to sponsor 
a Summer School in 1929, but will cooperate 
with the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf in the 
summer course it is sponsoring under the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Miss Spofford, Mrs. Nor- 
ris, and Miss Peck were appointed on the 
Committee to confer with the Association 
Committee. 

A Finance Committee consisting of Dr. 
Hays, Dr. Phillips, Mr. Childs, Mrs. Gar- 
field, and Miss Kennedy has been appointed 
to work out the details for a fund raising 
campaign. 

The Federation will encourage, and cooper- 
ate with, any University undertaking the train- 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Editorial 


“By-products may be defined as those ma- 
terials which in the cultivation or manufacture 
of any given commodity remain over, and 
possess or can be brought to possess a market 
value of their own.” 

Does any lip-reader fail to value the by- 
products of lip-reading? Are they not of 
even greater value than the ability to read 
the lips? In some cases lip-reading restores 
deafened people to normal contacts with hear- 
ing people. Not every student of lip-reading 
becomes a good lip-reader, but the by-products 
“possess a market value of their own.” These 
by-products often bring self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, courage to “carry on”; a different 
outlook on life and an increased joy in living; 
a quickening of the mental faculties; a better 
understanding of human nature; a diminution 
of sensitiveness and -the feeling of inferiority. 
Not only does the study of the “subtile art” 
help those who are economically independent 
but it becomes an economic asset to the wage 
earner. 

The by-products of the use of hearing aids 
are more tangible than those of lip-reading 
and none the less valuable. The sound of a 
loved voice, the babble of children at play, the 
music of the great out-of-doors, the beautiful 
phrases falling from the lips of some great 
lecturer, conversations in the twilight, the 
talk around the table—are these not compen- 
sations enough for the inconvenience of a 
hearing aid? 

In the organizations for the hard of hearing, 
deafened people can be shown the advantages 
ot using the two great “crutches” for deaf- 
ened people of today—lip-reading and a hear- 
ing aid. If deafened people will use these 
crutches, the “by-products” will enable them 
to make great strides along life’s pathway and 
will fire them with the determination to aid 
the Federation in every way possible in its 
effort to form organizations in every city in 
the land. You can have a part in this trail- 
blazing work if you will and blessed “by- 
products” will be yours. 





TEAMWORK FOR CHILD HEALTH, a pamphlet 
recently issued by the American Child Health 
Association, is well worth the careful perusal 
of all who are interested in childhood. The 
names of fifty organizations (the Federation 
among them), important and powerful forces 
in health work, are listed as cooperative 
agencies. Definite suggestions from many of 
them as to how to develop a more progressive 
health program are printed ih this pamphlet. 
The following suggestions for aiding the hard 
of hearing child, prepared by the Committee 


on Hard of Hearing Ci... 
pages 63 and 64: 


State and Municipal Laws: Make sure that 
provision is made in your state or locality for 
testing the hearing of children. 
have prescribed the use of modern, accurate 
methods. : 


Information to Officials: Ascertain whether 
the testing is made under the auspices of the 
Board of Health or that of Education. If 
there is an organization for the adult hard 
of hearing in your city, a well-informed repre- 
sentative (preferably either a_ skillful lip- 
reader or a person not too heavily handicapped 
in hearing) may be helpful in acquainting the 
school or health authorities with what can be 
done for the hard of hearing child. 

Help the official to understand clearly the 
difference between the deaf child and the hard 
of hearing child. 

(a) The deaf child is one whose hearing has 
been greatly affected before he learned 
speech. He must be sent to a school 
for the deaf and have adequate instruc- 
tion in speech as well as speech-read- 
ing (or lip-reading). 

(b) The hard of hearing child is one who 
hears fairly well but misses certain 
sounds. If such a child needs speech 
correction and no provision is made for 
him in the public schools, he may then 
be sent to a school for the deaf until 
the defect is remedied. 

Speech-Reading Instructor for Schools: A 
teacher especially trained in lip-reading should 
be appointed. She may give instruction in 
one school or a number of schools as the 
needs require. 

The hard of hearing children may be grouped 
in one school building where instruction in 
lip-reading, and voice correction when neces- 
sary, are given in regular classes. 

Where there was no other provision, hard 
of hearing children have been sent to a 
school for the deaf. This is to be avoided, as 
the child who is only slightly hard of hearing 
should be brought up in an environment of 
sound and normal speech. 

Room Teacher: She should be informed 
as to the limitations of the hard of hearing 
child. He should have a front seat, his back 


appear on 


‘should be to the light, and in the class reci- 


tation, he should be permitted to turn, so that 
he can see the faces of the children as they 
recite. The teacher must always face him 
when she speaks to him. She should be 
careful not to have her face silhouetted against 
the light, as the hard of hearing child would 
be handicapped in reading her lips. 

Your attention is called to the special charts 
on pages 4 and 5 of the pamphlet. These 
graphically show what can be accomplished 
when the nation, a state or a community works 
together on the problem of child health. 

The first day of May is Child Health Day. 
All of the organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing are requested to observe Child Health 


Endeavor to. 
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Day through National Hearing Week. On 
this day stress will be placed on the problems 
of the hard of hearing child. The cooperation 
of the organizations for the hard of hearing 
will help to make Child Health Day an out- 
standing day in the nation’s child health pro- 
gram. 





Our New Constituent Bodies 


Two new constituent bodies have been 
added to the Federation: The Wichita League 
for the Hard of Hearing and the Phoenix Lip- 
Reading Club. 


The Wichita League is the youngest mem- 
ber of the Federation family. It came into 
existence in December, 1928, and on January 
1, 1929, applied for Constituent Body mem- 
bership. It is endorsed by prominent people 
in Wichita, has'-a membership of twenty-five 
active members, and is forging ahead. It is 
not often that an organization as young as 
this feels that it is strong enough to assume 
the added responsibilities which membership 
in the Federation brings. Welcome! Wichita 
League! 

The Phoenix Lip-Reading Club celebrated 
its second birthday in February by joining 
the. Federation. This Club has proved its 
worth time and time again. From the very 
beginning it had the interest and support of 
prominent doctors in Phoenix, and the news- 
papers were generous in giving publicity to 
the new organization. One of the first of 
its many ambitious plans was to make school 
surveys. The Maricopa County Medical Asso- 
ciation helped the work along by giving radio 
talks on what the club was doing. The movie 
theaters offered to show slides during National 
Hearing Week, 1927, and even went so far 
as to offer to have these slides prepared free of 
charge if the club were not able to get slides 
from headquarters. The Chairman of Child Wel- 
fare work in Phoenix became much _inter- 
ested in the organization. With twenty-five 
clubs under her charge it was a wonderful 
help to have her cooperation. Night classes 
in lip-reading were started in 1926 before the 
Club came into existence, and in its second 
year, afternoon classes for adults were opened 
in the High School. The Club is now happy 
over the purchase of an audiometer by the 
Phoenix Board of Education. The Nugget, 
the bulletin of the Club, made its first appear- 
ance in December, 1928. Welcome into the 
Federation Family, Phoenix! 





Conference Accommodations 


The beautiful residential hotel, Wade Park 
Manor, will be Conference headquarters. The 
location is ideal from the standpoint of ac- 
cessibility and personal comfort. It is only 
two squares from the Euclid Avenue cars, a 
direct line to the heart of the city, four 
miles distant. 

The rate will be $3.50 per person in double 
rooms. All of the double rooms are equipped 
with twin beds, tub and shower bath, circu- 


+ Manor. 


lating refrigerated water, and in many in- 
stances adjoining parlors will be provided 
without extra charge. 

The Ball Room, with a seating capacity of 
450, will be wired by the Graybar Company 
for the meetings. There are sufficient rooms 
for special meetings, etc. 

Club breakfasts are served at 50 cents, 65 
cents, and 75 cents; luncheonette at 85 cents; 
and all single group luncheons at $1 per plate. 
There is an 4 la carte service at all times. 
The banquet will be served at the Manor 
and the tickets will be $2.50 each. 

There are two other hotels near Wade Park 
Other accommodations may be had 
at $2 per doubie room, and $1.75 per single 
room. All hotel accommodations should be 
secured through the Cleveland Association for 
the Hard of Hearing, 2638 Euclid Avenue. 

The reception will be held at the Museum 
of Art, which is just a short walk from the 
Manor. 





News Notes 


A Tri-City Tournament made up of teams 
from the Speech Reading Club of Philadelphia, 
The Speech Reading Club of Washington, 
and the Speech Readers League of Baltimore, 
was held in Baltimore on January 18th. The 
trophy was won by the Philadelphia team, 
and the blue ribbon individual prize was won 
by Miss Margaret Crawley. 

The Chicago League is the proud recipient 
of a 100 head-set Radioear, the gift of Mr. 
Norman Fraser, a member of their Board 
and Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

The New York Board of Education has 
granted permission to Miss Dora Schulman, 
a member of the Lip-Reading Teachers 
Auxiliary of the New York League, to study: 
the educational problem of the hard of hear- 
ing child in the schools of New York. She 
will devote her sabbatical leave, beginning on 
February Ist, to this work. When Miss Schul- 
man returns to regular duty, Miss Anna M. 
Dunbar has signified her intention of apply- 
ing for sabbatical leave to carry on the work. 

The New York evening school classes in 
lip-reading have reopened. These had been 
closed temporarily for budgetary reasons. 





Special Courses in Lip-Reading 


The February number of the FEeperation 
DicEst contained a list of places where teach- 
ers could be prepared to teach lip-reading to 
hard of hearing children. To this list should 
be added the following: 
San Francisco Teachers’ College, Miss Besse 
L. Kinney. 

New England School of Speech-Reading, 
Misses Staples, Ziegler and Macnutt. 

University of California, Los Angeles, Miss 
Martha Bruhn. 

London, England, The Misses Kinzie. 

St. Louis, Central Institute. 
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our scope so that we can do missionary work 
for the rest of the country.” 


Although the consensus of opinion was 
that a national organization should be formed, 
the representatives present wished to present 
the matter to their own organizations before 
taking any action. Dr. Phillips said that al- 
though he had no doubt as to the need of a 
national organization, he thought it only fair 
to give the other organizations a chance to 
discuss the matter; that no matter how per- 
fectly the legal machinery was prepared, the 


machine must have continuous support and, 


loyal and efficient engineers to run it. A Com- 
mittee on Nationalization was appointed by 
the chair and was authorized to call another 
meeting within sixty days. 

The second meeting was held in New York 
on April 2, 1919. The organizations in New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Newark were represented. Although not 
represented at the meeting, letters favoring a 
national organization had been received from 
the Los Angeles League, the San Francisco 
League, the Pittsburgh League, the Toledo 
League, the Washington School of Lip-Read- 
ing, the Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading, 
the Omaha School of Lip-Reading, and the 
Lynchburg (Va.) School of Lip-Reading. 


The question as to the advantage of a na- 
tional organization over an annual conference 
was answered by Dr. Phillips, as follows: 
“The history of organizations of this kind 
shows that their success centers around a 
national organization. A central organization 
will have people who will propagate the 
League idea. Its literature will help the 
smaller bodies. I am anxious to see the 
greatest good done to the greatest number. 
The only way to do this is to build up this 
work through a central organization to carry 
your work to smaller bodies, and to have an 
annual convention in different cities. An 
annual convention alone would never carry 
on the work. If the central idea is the best 
idea we should adopt it.” 

After a general discussion of the plan, Dr. 
Phillips’ motion that an American League for 
the Hard of Hearing be formed was put to 
a vote and carried. 

The third meeting was held on the evening 
of the same day, April 2. The name adopted 
for the new organization was “The American 
Association for the Hard of Hearing” and 
this name was kept until January 31, 1922, 
when the present name was adopted. The 
reason for the change was the tendency to 
confuse the two national organizations, “The 
American Association for the Hard of Hear- 
ing” and the “American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf.” 

On March 12, 1920, the first permanent 
Board of Managers of the Federation was 
elected; the organization was incorporated 
June 16, 1920, and on September 17, 1920, the 
first permanent Board of Officers was elected, 


with Dr. Phillips the first president of the 
Federation. 

Thus did Dr. Phillips’ dream of a national 
organization for the hard of hearing become 
a reality. Never once has he lost interest 
in the growth of the Federation. At the 
meeting of the Board of Managers in St, 
Louis at the 1928 Conference, he was made 
Honorary President of the Federation, and at 
the meeting on February 3, 1929, he was 
still further honored by being officially desig- 
nated as “The Founder of the Federation.” 


The Membership Drive 


The Annual Membership Drive for indi- 
vidual members of the Federation began on 
March 1 and will continue until June 1, 
Copies of the Contest Rules have been mailed 
out to all Federation Membership Chairmen 
in the Constituent Bodies and Mr. Becker, the 
Chairman of the Federation Membership Com- 
mittee, will keep in close touch with the de- 
velopments. The goal of the Membership 
Drive is 3,000 members! If every organiza- 
tion for the hard of hearing secures a num- 
ber of individual members equal to fifty 
per cent of its membership, the goal will 
be reached. Since organizations receive credit 
for new members (and for renewals) outside 
of their membership, the word “impossible” 
should not be considered in reaching the 
goal. There are so many phases in the work 
for the hard of hearing that everybody should 
be interested in at least one phase of it if 
approached in the right manner. To succeed 
in its aims the Federation needs to be widely 
known among both the hearing and the deaf- 
ened. To few of us comes an opportunity to 
share in a more deserving work; and “light 
is the task when many share the toil.” In- 
creased membership will mean that the Federa- 
tion can extend its services and “act in the 
national and international fields of social work 
for the deafened; encourage the founding of 
local organizations; carry on propaganda in 
the interests of the deafened and in the pre- 
vention of deafness.” Will you not help to 
reach the goal? 








(Continued from page 153) 
ing of teachers of lip-reading for deafened 
children. 

The report of the Teachers’ Council made 
at the St. Louis Conference, with the excep- 
tion of the part relating to the registering of 
teachers, was accepted by the Board. 





The Minneapolis League 


The Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the 
Minneapolis League contain the intensely in- 
teresting reports of the Executive Secretary, 
the Monday Club, the Thursday Club, and 
the Evening Club. Mrs. R. O. Beard pre- 
sented the report of the Thursday Club whose 
slogan is “Happiness for the Handicapped.’ 
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Mrs. Beard says: “If those of us whose busi- 
ness it is to put life into our slogan have 
sometimes, in the words of Stevenson, ‘fal- 
tered more or less in our great task of happi- 
ness’, it has been because we have not been 
able to stir the imagination of the Club with 
our own pet enthusiasm—namely, that there 
is nothing that this League has to give deaf- 
ened folk so important to them as the op- 
portunity to hear. A program put on by the 
Thursday’ Club over our loud speaker calls 
for attention, concentration, a focussing of 
the eye, a hitching-up of the ear; it means 
paying an unaccustomed price for an almost 
forgotten joy—the joy of prolonged listening 
to ideas. Few of us go to church, those who 
do, hear nothing; the symphony, the theater, 
concerts, lectures, political or civic meetings 
all belong to another world than ours. We 
have no equal, active part in conversation. 
And yet we are hurt that outsiders are wont 
to consider the deafened as a dull lot. But 
let any hearing group be fed upon the same 
mental meat we feed our minds upon and 
brilliancy will fade from their faces—their 
social charm depart. ... The Thursday Club 
believes that there is nothing inside our League, 
or out of it, so important to ourselves, our 
families, and to all that Leagues for the Hard 
of Hearing everywhere stand for, as for us 
deafened people to make a determined effort 
to keep mentally wide-awake. Books? Cer- 
tainly. A book is the deafened man’s best 
friend, but even books betray us, and never 
more dangerously than when they encourage 
us to withdraw into self-administered passive 
satisfactions. What we need more than all 
things else is outside human mental contacts. 
Words, words with breath in them! Words, 
as’ Mr. Garns put it, with the aura of per- 
sonality around them. ...If we really do 
want to learn how not to be dull, though deaf- 
ened, let us take every opportunity to stir our 
sense of sound—to stimulate our emotional 
tesponse to spoken words.” 





An Apology 


The list of Organization Publications in the 
February issue of the FepErRATION DiGEsT was 
far from complete. The glaring error in the 
list was the omission of one of the liveliest 
Boteations of them all—League Life, pub- 
ished by the St. Louis League for the Hard 
of Hearing. League Life, edited by Mr. Ma- 
thias U. Becker, president of the St. Louis 
League and Chairman of the Federation Mem- 
bership Committee, is welcomed eagerly each 
month, not only by the members of the St. 
Louis League, but by organizations all over 
the country. The editor apologizes for the 
unintentional omission. 





New Organization 
Miss Annetta W. Peck, the Vice-President 
of Zone I, reports a new organization in her 
zone, The New Haven League for the Hard 
of Hearing. This club came into existence 


on February 13, 1929, under the very active 
leadership of Dr. Frederick N. Sperry of Yale 
Medical School, and Mrs. Alice Howe Hatton, 
the teacher of lip-reading who did such notable 
work in Rochester under Dr. Bock, before 
her marriage. Miss Peck addressed the or- 
ganization meeting which took place at the 
New Haven Medical Association headquar- 
ters. Representatives from the Yale faculty, 
from the New Haven School System, promi- 
nent society women, social workers, and 
teachers were present. A temporary commit- 
tee was chosen, and a public meeting will be 
called early in March so that officers may be 
elected and a constitution and by-laws adopted. 
The new League is fortunate in having 
such prominent leaders, and the moral support 
of members of the faculty of the Yale Medical 
School, and other otologists in New Haven. 





Announcement 


Word has been received from the New 
York League that early in March the League 
will move into its attractive new quarters on 
the eleventh floor of the Grand Central Palace, 
where it will occupy twice as much space as it 
has at present. The new address will be 480 
Lexington Avenue, with entrances as well at 
125 East 46th Street, 126 East 47th Street, 
and 247 Park Avenue. Watch for the March 
number of The Bulletin for further details. 





The Springfield Speech Readers Club cele- 
brated its third birthday banquet on Friday, 
February first. Dr. Franklin W. Bock of 
Rochester, New York, was the guest of honor, 
and representatives from the clubs in Worces- 
ter, Hartford, Franklin County and Westfield 
were among the invited guests. The Spring- 
field Club has made an enviable record in the 
three short years of its existence. It regards 
as one of its outstanding accomplishments the 
establishing of classes in lip-reading in the 
public schools, for hard of hearing children. 
Dr. Bock visited these classes during his stay 
in Springfield. He also interviewed the school 
superintendent, otologists and teachers and 
spoke before the Medical Association, educat- 
ors, Club members and invited guests. 





Your attention is called especially to the 
article about Mrs. Eunice Kauffman on page 
142. Mrs. Kauffman was an active and be- 
loved member of the Federation and a member 
of the Program Committee for the Cleveland 
Conference. 





Nineteen persons are enrolled in the lip- 
reading classes in the Norfolk, Virginia, even- 
ing schools, organized on January 14, by Miss 
Ethel R. Thomas. Plans are being made to 
start an organization for the hard of hearing 
in Norfolk. 





COME TO THE CLEVELAND CON- 
FERENCE! 
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Nothing Personal! 
I’ve been bad, and I’m in bed, 
For the naughty things I said. 
I’m in bed. I wish I had 
Not said those things that were so bad. 
I wish that I’d been good instead. 
But I was bad. And I’m in bed. 
—Anon. 
Or, as some unknown philosopher has put 
it, one-third of our lives is spent in bed; the 
other two-thirds in bad. 





The Things We Cannot Hear!—Much mer- 
riment was caused last week, says the Toronto 
Daily Star, by a sign in front of a church in 
Parkdale which read: Do you know what hell 
is? And underneath, in smaller letters, “Come 
and hear our new organist.” 





The Ruined Cities—A young undergradu- 
at Harvard was asked by the professor: 
“What do you know of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the young student, 
“they were two ancient cities in Italy which 
were unfortunately destroyed by an overflow 
of saliva from the Vatican.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 





Just Like a Squirrel!—A new and not very 
intelligent young man was delivering pack- 
ages, one of which contained a pet squirrel in 
a cage. In some way the cage came open and 
the squirrel escaped and lost» himself in a 
nearby park. The delivery man appeared to 
be unconcerned, and a passerby became curious. 

“Why don’t you chase it?” he asked. 

“Don’t worry about that,” said the delivery 
man, calmly. “That squirrel will come back. 
He doesn’t know where he’s going. I’ve got 
the address here.” 


Hypocrisy—or Deafness?—‘“Look at that 
fellow over there,” whispered one guest to 
another while the hostess sang in an agonizing 
voice. “He’s smiling as if he were enjoying 
himself. That’s hypocrisy for you.” 

“No,” said the other guest with a grim 
smile, “it’s deafness.”"—Country Gentleman. 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 











For the Practice. Class—Many years ago, 
says the Journal of Education, an Indian was 
converting a log into a canoe. A man came 
along and said, “Chief, I think she’s too wide 
for her length.” So the Indian narrowed her 
down. Another visitor thought that the stern 
was too full, so the Chief cut down the stern. 
A third man said, “The bow’s too sheer, 
Chief.” So the Chief fixed up the bow also, 
“She’s a little deep, Chief,” was the comment 
of the fourth man. The Chief tried to mend 
that also. Finally, when he launched the 
boat, it capsized. He hauled it back on the 
beach, found another log and began again. 

Once more a stranger offered advice, but 
this time the Chief answered: “That’s Every- 
man’s boat over there,” pointing to the mon- 
strosity that wouldn’t float. Then, resuming 
work he mumbled, “This will be Indian’s boat.” 





The Reason 


I’d send you, dear, some violets, 
If spring were not so late. 
I’d send you pink carnations if 
Their scent I did not hate. 
‘ Orchids I should like to send, 
Your love they would invoke— 
I’d love to send some roses, too, 
But, dear, just now I’m broke! 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 





Too Late, Too Late!—Mrs. Newlywed 
dashed madly into the house and into her 
young husband’s surprised arms. 

“Oh, Hector,” she wailed in deepest anguish, 
“I’ve just been bitten by a dog!” 

“There, there, darling,” soothed Hector. 
“Don’t you worry. Just go and put some 
peroxide on it.” 

“But—but I can’t,’ she sobbed. 
run away.” 


“It—it’s 





Sad, But Eventful History 
He heeded not the traffic cop; 

He rushed ahead, pell-mell. 
So the doctor told the sexton, 

And the sexton tolled the bell. 
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